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MAGNETO DESK TELEPHONES 


Did you ever try to find a “bug” in a desk 
phone and after you had the bottom off 
found so much congestion that you couldn’t 
see anything, or else the switch springs were 
allin the stem? If you have you will appre- 
ciate the arrangement in the base of the 
Leich desk stand. 





It has the springs in an accessible position, 
13 A 1000 Magneto Desk Telephone the coil conveniently placed and the termi- 

nal strips lettered. It is so well arranged 

and built, trouble seldom occurs, but when it does there is no difficulty in finding it. 


If you have never used Leich desk phones, order one for trial and inspection. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 





- DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 


Kansas City, Mo 























CRASH! 


What Terrible Damage 
A Bolt of Lightning Like 
This Could Do! 


A tremendous flash of “SHEET’’ LIGHT- 
NING throwing a dead-white glare over the 
whole sky — sending great jagged zig-zag 
forks of the dangerous ‘“‘CHAIN”’ to earth 
as destroyers—that is the problem of nature 
SOLVED ONLY BY THE ARGUS LIGHT- 
NING ARRESTER. 


Combining substantial construction, careful 
workmanship and reliability of operation, 
this type of lightning arrester prevents all 
damage which lightning or high tension 
crosses might do. 


THE ARGUS ARRESTER PROTECTS— 
that’s why it’s always in demand by tele- 
phone men. 


Avoid lightning by writing— FOOTE, PIERSON & CO. 


160-162 Duane Street New York City 
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Many important photograph film, 


events have occurred 
in the past few 
months but none more significant of prog- 
ress than the establishment of an eight- 
hour day by the United States Steel Corp. 
It is a big step forward in the industrial 
and the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the late 


President Harding was most influential in 


development of the country, 


bringing about this reform. 
ee ak 2 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Dr. Steinmetz, the electrical wiz- 
ard, predicts that in 100 years the United 
States will be so electrified that hard man- 
ual labor will be reduced to a minimum 
that seems preposterously low. He says, 
in fact, that when electricity does its full 
duty people will be freed from drudgery 
and that a four-hour work day—and for 
only 200 days a year—will be all that 
will be necessary to keep things moving at 
Fresent-day speed. 

. x * * * 

This is an alluring prospect for the 
coming generations that will want to take 
it easy, but the thought occurs that so far 
as the telephone is concerned, electricity 
will also have to obtain control of the 
weather if work is to be reduced to that 
light schedule. 
Probably expects all construction to be un- 


derground by that time. 
x *k x x 


However, Dr. Steinmetz 


The fact remains, however, that about 


the time he was talking of a four-hour 
day, severe storms were keeping telephone 
crews on the jump early and late to repair 
the damage wrought in Illinois, Indiana 


i staie 
and \Visconsin, and the press reports were 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


full of their heroic efforts to restore ser- 
vice quickly. 

Rules can be made for ordinary human 
activity, but when the elements go on a 
rampage Nature can frequently overthrow 
man-made regulations, and the zeal of 
telephone workers to maintain service is 
not governed by any clock-punching sys- 
tem. 


XK 2K * * 


The predictions of a great scientist like 
Dr. Steinmetz are always of a vital in- 
terest and it, therefore, commands atten- 
tion when he says that the United States 
“is at the threshold of an age greater in 
its significance to the mass of humanity 
than even the last hundred years through 
which we have passed, miraculous as the 
fruits of those years may seem to have 
been.” 

A more startling prediction could not be 
made, for the inventions and discoveries of 
practical value to the race during the last 
century, he declares, exceed those of all 
preceding history. Dr. Steinmetz’s list of 
inventions in the United States during the 
last 100 years, which he considers most 


worthy of mention, is: 


“The cast iron plow, the cotton gin, the 
high pressure steam engine, the screw pro- 
peller, the electromagnet, the telegraph, 
vulcanized rubber, the sewing machine, the 
electric locomotive, the airbrake, celluloid, 
the quadruplex telegraph, the telephone, 
the talking machine, the typewriter, the 
incandescent lamp, the trolley car, the au- 
tomatic knot-tying harvester machine, 
electric furnace reduction, the transparent 


electric welding, cal- 
cium carbide, car- 
borundum, electrolytic alkali production, 
the motion picture machine, 
high speed steel, 
telegraphy.” 


disk plows, 


the airplane, wireless 


He does not include any devices for 
making war, naturally, as he probably does 
not consider them of “practical value to 
the race.” 

* o*K ok * 

Telephone service has a great booster 
of Samuel M. 
president of the 
Works, 


shrewdest business leaders in the country. 


in the person Vauclain, 


Baldwin Locomotive 


who is regarded as one of the 


Some time ago TELEPHONY quoted from 
an address he made at Rochester, N. Y., 
in which he paid the telephone a fine 
tribute. 

Speaking at Houston, Tex., recently, on 
industrial development, Mr. Vauclain made 


this statement: 


' “Who would want to do away with the 
telephone system? I believe that 20 per 
cent of our profits at the locomotive works 
is due entirely to the free use of the tele- 
phone. 

We save traveling expenses, we save 
mail matter, stenographers, clerks and who 
knows what we don’t save, because we 
can pick up the telephone, talk to Havana, 
Chicago, New Orleans and take millions 
of dollars’ worth of contracts without in- 
creasing at all the difficulties of our trans- 
portation companies. They have enough 
to do without us traveling, if we can stay 
at home. They have not grown up to the 
volume of business we now transact, on 
the old basis of doing. 

Were it not for the new basis of doing 
business we couldn’t do half the volume 
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of business in the United States we are 
doing now.” 


That is fine praise of telephone effi- 
ciency, but not for railroad efficiency, and 
it is from the railroads that Vauclain’s 
It is, there- 


fore, to be taken as a sincere expression. 
K * x co 


company gets its business. 


“Useless telephone conversations” is a 
topic that is being given considerable at- 
tention by the press all over the world. 
The debate started after a telephone com- 
pany in the United States sought to place 
a ban on “useless” telephone talks lasting 
over five minutes. The purpose of the re- 
striction, of course, was in the interest of 
more efficient service and admittedly to 
discourage too much feminine gossip, in 
order to leave’the lines open to important 
business communications. 

The newspaper comments have stirred 
up no little feeling, and, in fact, have de- 
veloped into a discussion as to whether 
men or women waste more time at the 
telephone. 

1K * * ac 

One dignified British journal, the West- 
minster Gazette, collected the views of 
prominent Englishwomen in literary and 
political life on the subject, most of whom 
showed a tendency to resent the idea that 
feminine telephone users are prone to 
waste time in trivialties. 

The famous Manchester Guardian asks 
if business men, after talking business for 
two minutes, do not hold the line too long 
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while they gossip about their golf game, 
or of other equally inconsequentially mat- 
iers. 

that “male 


conversation may seem even more useless 


It reaches the conclusion 


and devastating to a woman than female 


conversation to a man.” 
* * * * 


The Telegraph and Telephone Journal, 
the official organ of the British govern- 
ment telephone system, wisely stays in the 
widdle of the road and refrains from 
charging the women with wasting tele- 


phone time. However, it makes a sensible 


diagnosis of this telephone problem, which 


is worth remembering, for it shows a 


shrewd analysis of human nature, as fol- 
lows: 


“We are not, however, concerned to hold 
the balance nicely between man’s and 
woman’s sin. We believe that the root of 
the whole trouble will be found in a more 
widespread and serious vice than the love 
of talking—namely, in that form of 
egotism which shows itself in a bland dis- 
regard for the rights and needs of others, 
and in a reckless indifference to the’ con- 
sequences of satisfying one’s own all-im- 
portant wants and whims. 

The egotist is to be found everywhere 
leavening the whole social system with his 
unsocial ideas. He is the fruitful cause of 
all the repressive rules, regulations, restric- 
tions, prohibitions and deprivations and 
most of the high costs from which we 
suffer. 

His abuse of privileges eauses their 
withdrawal, his over-indulgence necessi- 
tates the limitation of many freedoms, his 


The Value of Athletics 


Some Kind of Physical Exercise Needed Among Most Employes—Three 
Ways Physical Exercise Is Obtained—Advantages of Company Athletics— 
Companies Err by Taking Too Little Interest Rather Than Too Much 


By J. C. Paxton 
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greed in using that which is gratis involves 
the imposition of a charge, or his insist- 
ence on having more than his share of a 
common good involves the raising of its 
price to others. He will cancel arrange- 
ments and contracts to suit his own con- 
venience until the contractor is forced to 
demand a deposit from other clients or, 
when it is to his advantage, learns in his 
turn to break faith with the trustworthy 
part of the public. 

Such a person will keep possession of a 
telephone cabinet regardless of a queue 
outside whose affairs may be more urgent 
than his, and will not come forth until he 
or she has exchanged the uttermost word 
of trivial banter.” 


The government telephone journal then 
adds: 


“Theoretically, a local conversation is 
limited in this country (England) to six 
minutes, but the rule is only applied under 
pressure of circumstances. It is obviously 
not so much the uselessness of a telephone 
conversation that matters as its inordinate 
length. 

If a man (or woman) pays for a call, 
he is entitled to speak on what subject 
he pleases. The administration cannot pos- 
sibly determine the relative importance of 
a business or social call, but they can and 
ought to determine what is a reasonable 
length of time for a person to occupy the 
line for a single payment.” 


No doubt the British writer is correct 
in saying it is apt to be the egotist who 
“holds the line” to the complete ignoring 
of others’ rights. Egotism is only an- 


other name for selfishness, and seldom 


shows consideration for others. 


in Industry 


Assistant General Manager, Grayson Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas. 


During the hot summer months, base- 
ball reigns as king of sports. Babe Ruth 
and other huskies who can swat the apple, 
draw the headlines, and the double-head- 
er draws the crowds. Not only are pro- 
fessional games popular in summer, but 
amateur sports as well. Nearly every 
town has an amateur baseball team, while 
golf, tennis, swimming and other forms 
of sport are in great demand. 

It has become a recognized fact that 
man, to a considerable extent, is a physical 
animal, and that he can do his best work 
only so long as his physical machine is 
kept in good running order. 

All over the country Young Men’s 





Christian Associations and other clubs are 
promoting athletics, and helping to keep 
the people in their neighborhood in fit con- 
dition. One of the latest developments 
along this line is “company athletics,” the 
organization of definite groups in an in- 
dustry to promote some form of athletic 
activity. 

What is the value of company athletics? 
Is it worth what it costs, or is the ex- 
penditure of time and money greater than 
the benefits derived from it? 

There is undoubtedly a need among 
most employes for some kind of physical 
exercise, whether it takes the form of 
company athletics or some other form. 


Most of us work indoors, with a minimum 
of exercise, and under conditions which 
make it necessary for us to take definite 
steps to keep in good condition. 

We can get the physical exercise we 
need in one of three ways: First, we can 
do physical work at home, such as dig- 
ging in the garden or mowing the yard; 
second, we can practice calisthenics in a 
gymnasium, or, third, we can participate 
in some form of athletic games. 

The first form of exercise is not pos- 
sible to all of us, because we may not 
have a garden to be dug, or a yard to 
mowed, and even if we do have the neces- 
sary surroundings, this kind of exercise 
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js too much like work for most of us. It 
is almost as much fun to shove a pencil 
in the office as a lawnmower in the front 
yard. We may work in the garden be- 
cause we want some vegetables, or be- 
cause the wife tells us to, but not be- 
cause we think it a pleasant pastime. 

The same objection applies to the sec- 
ond kind of exercise. To lie on your 
back in a gymnasium and point your toes 
alternately toward the North and South 
poles is more like work than play, and 
most of us do not have what it takes to 
stay with this form of exercise for a 
long time. 

Either of these ways will give us the 
physical development we need, but they 
are so similar to work that most of us 
would rather do without the exercise than 
to get it in this manner. In the third 
way, however, we get our exercise by par- 
ticipating in games. We get it under the 
most pleasant conditions, and in the way 
which will do us the most good. Here is 
where the value of company athletics 
ccmes in. 


Most employes do not have either the 
time, the means or the opportunity to 
start an athletic program of their own 
initiative, but they will gladly take part 
in any program that is started for them. 
Usually, it requires only a little effort on 
the part of the company to start such a 
program. Often all that is necessary is 
to arrange for a place where the games 
can be played and to provide a little 
equipment to start off with. 


One of the most common forms of ath- 
letics found among telephone companies 
is a company baseball team organized 
each summer. A team can usually be put 
out by any organization which has 15 or 20 
men working at the same place. If there 
are as many as five or six ball players, 
the remaining ones can usually be recruit- 
ed from amateur ball players in the 
neighborhood. 

One of the main advantages of such a 
team is the physical training which the 
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The Whole Organization Is Benefited. Those Not Playing 
on the Team Go to the Games, Root for the Team, 
Rejoice in Its Victory and Regret Its Defeat. 


Players get from it. Because of the 


‘ Pleasure of participating in the, game, 


they do not look on it as work but as 
recreation, and it tends to keep them in 
the best possible physical condition during 
the hot summer months. 
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Another advantage comes from the 
qualities of sportsmanship and good feel- 
ing developed through the game. One of 
the highest compliments which one man 
can pay to another is to say: “He is a 
good sport.” Qualities of teamwork, of 
fair play and of steadiness under pres- 
sure, are developed by active participa- 
tion in highly organized games. 

In a recent issue of a nationally 
known magazine, there appeared 
an article telling of the introduc- 
tion of athletics among the 
government clerks in the 
Philippine Islands. It seems 
that the seat of the govern- 
ment was moved to another 
city, and all the government 
clerks had to be transferred 
to this point. They objected 
to the move, and made 
known their objection by 
committing many acts of 
petty vandalism and destruction of prop- 
erty and supplies. 

The officials in charge finally decided 
to start some athletic games among these 
clerks. At first the going was very slow, 
as only a few clerks would take part, but 
in about a month the entire force was 
participating in the games, and the dis- 
loyalty and vandalism had _ entirely 
stopped. 

Not only do the players themselves de- 
rive benefit from having such a team, but 
the whole organization is benefited. The 
remarkable spirit found in schools and 
colleges comes in large part from the 
loyal support which the student body 
gives the various athletic teams which 
represent it. 

Once an athletic team is put out rep- 
resenting an organization and engaging in 
competition with other outside teams, it 
becomes an object of interest and pride 
to the entire organization. The other 
members go to the games, root for their 
team, rejoice in its victory, and are sorry 
for its defeat. It is their team, and their 
interest for the time being is bound up 
with it. 

During the late war, the officials of the 
army recognized the value of athletic 
games to keep up the morale of 
an organization and, wherever 
it was possible to do so, one 
afternoon each week was 
devoted to athletics. 

Although a baseball team 
is about the most common 
example of athletics found 
among telephone companies, 
there are many other forms 
of athletics which can be 
used. Basketball, golf, ten- 
nis, volley ball and other games are suit- 
able for groups of employes—either male 
or female. 

In a small town, space for athletics can 
usually be secured at small cost, and in 
a large city, arrangements can be made 
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to use space in a park or public play- 
ground. 

In connection with company athletics, 
there arises the question of professional- 
ism, or using paid athletes. Many com- 
panies, in their zeal to win, hire the best 
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V/e May Work in the Garden Because We Want Some 
Vegetables or Because the Wife Tells Us to, But Not 
Because We Think It Will Be a Pleasant Pastime. 


athletes available, and make them elegible 
by giving them a nominal job during the 
playing season. 

There is no objection to the profes- 
sional athlete provided he sticks to his 
own class, but when the paid athlete en- 
ters amateur sport, he ruins it. It was 
found long ago that if amateur athletics 
were to be preserved for our colleges, the 
paid player would have to go. Where he 
is permitted to play, it becomes no longer 
a contest of sport, but a contest of finance, 
and the organization with the longest 
bankroll wins the championship. 

The outside paid athlete can do only 
one thing: he can give you a winning 
ball team, but he can never arouse the 
enthusiasm and support from your em- 
ployes that one of their own fellow- 
workers can do. A team composed of 
company men only produces the better 
all-around results. 

Company athletics is comparatively a 
new development. It has to pass through 
a transition period and to learn by experi- 
ence, but the best results will be secured 
when it is put on the plane of college 
athletics, and the “semi-pro” is barred 
from participation in it. 

Can company athletics be overdone? 
Of course, it can be overdone, and some- 
times is, just like everything else in this 
world. When athletics comes first and 
business last, when work is neglected be- 
cause a game is at hand and when the 
interests of the company are allowed to 
suffer because of it, then athletics are 
taking a harmful place in the company’s 
affairs, and it is time to slow down. But 
the majority of companies err by taking 
too little interest in athletics instead of 
too much. 

Bread cast upon the waters will come 
back again, and the company which en- 
courages a_ sensible athletic program 
among its employes, will find that it is 
repaid many times by increased loyalty 
and efficiency on their part. 





Viewpoints of the lowa Operators 


Practical, Common Sense Ideas, Not Fanciful Theories, About Telephone 


Operating, Form the Bases of These Papers, Which Were Read at the 
Riceville and Albia Schools, Held Under Auspices of Iowa State College 


Relations of the Operator to the 
Public She Serves. 
3y Miss Mae Tollefson, St. Ausgar, Iowa. 

The place that the operator has been 
given makes her the paramount factor. In 
order to give good service an operator 
must be familiar with the operating prac- 
tices and must handle her work according 
to the methods outlined. The proverb 
says: “A good servant is never in the way 
but always on hand when wanted.” 

No matter how fair the company’s rules 
or how reasonable the rates, or even how 
good the service—if the company’s em- 
ployes are not courteous or polite, that 
company is not likely to be on good terms 
with the patrons. The public certainly has 
every right to expect the highest standard 
of courtesy from a person representing a 
public utility. 

An operator should remember that in her 
work of service to the public, she repre- 
sents the company more directly than any 
other of its employes. Any lack of inter- 
est on her part affects the service seriously. 
If the operator is not interested in her 
work, she will let her calls hang and will 
not codperate with the public or her as- 
sociates. 

Reverend George Craig Stewart of 
Evanston, Ill., made the following remark 
as to what the operator has to contend 
with in the course of her daily work: 

‘“To sit by the hour and plug, plug, plug; 
to say ‘Number, please?’ in a pleasant 
quietly ‘Excuse it, please, 
there is no one on your line now,’ knowing 


voice; to say 


the receiver will be banged in her ear; to 
be yelled at and derided when she knows 
that she was not altogether to blame for 
what happened, and to always remember 
that she is a public servant and not to lose 
her temper.” 

We all know that many subscribers will 
not report long waits for the operator to 
answer their calls, nor advise of poor 
supervision and cut-offs, for the simple 
reason that they do not want to get the 
operator into trouble or, perhaps, because 
they believe the operator would resent it 
and take it out on them in the future. If 
the subscriber could only know that in the 
majority of troubles just mentioned, the 
cause is due to some mechanical defect, 
their attitude on these points would be 
changed. 

It is evident that the public knowledge 
of every angle of our business has a direct 
bearing on the effectiveness of proper pub- 
lic relations. 

Our business is an intimate and vital 
part of the community. 


We are daily per- 





forming great tasks for the community. 
We are the means of locating lost articles. 
reconciling enemies, and uniting loved ones 
consummating business deals and spreading 
the tidings of calamity and disaster and 
bringing relief. 

All this is done as a matter of daily 
routine by us. The public accepts it. Is 
that public grateful for our service? We 
hope so. Does it express its gratitude? 
Not very often. Why? Partly because it 
has ceased to wonder at things we do and 
just expects them as a matter of course. 
Occasionally a subscriber will stop long 
enough to commend us for some unusual 
happening in which we have had part. 

When a telephone company has the good 
will of the public in a community, it has 
the biggest asset that can be had. But this 
asset can only be gained when each op- 
erator is on the alert to serve the public. 
No rules can be mapped out for the giving 
of a service that is human. Human serv- 
ice is the kind that springs from the heart 
and shows a desire to render real service. 


Responsibilities of the Chief Oper- 

ator in Small Exchanges. 

By Miss Anna Jensen, Bookkeeper, North- 
ern lowa Telephone Co., Cresco, Iowa. 
Responsibilities of various natures con- 

front the chief operator in a small town. 

First bear in mind that often in the smaller 

sized exchanges the chief operator not only 

assumes the duties peculiar to her own 
office but also those of supervisor, clerk 
and cashier. 

She is in direct charge of a certain num- 
ber of girls and is held responsible for 
their discipline and for the service ren- 


dered by them. She must not only be 
familiar with the. operating instructions 
governing her work and that of the op- 
erators but she should also be an expe- 
rienced operator. 

She must be familiar with the rules and 
regulations of her company. It is her duty 
to observe that the proper phrases and 
methods of operating are put into prac- 
tice, also that correct routing instructions 
are observed. She should provide a guide 
and a teacher for the inexperienced. 

She must report lines or equipment that 
come to her attention as being faulty. She 
must observe carefully the use of the 
cords, plugs, telephone sets, and other 
equipment of operators. 

Cord handling is one of the most im- 
portant things that should be taught a 
beginner, for this one thing is being abused 
in almost every exchange. She must rea- 
lize that her operators cannot give first- 
class service unless the cords are in perfect 
condition and they cannot be kept in per- 
fect condition unless the operator is taught 
to handle them properly. 

She must possess enthusiasm, self- 
reliance, and tact. Webster defines tact as 
a nice discernment, or the power of saying 
and doing what is required by circum- 
stances. Without it we might liken her to 
a ship without a sail, for she would ac- 
complish little more than would a ship 
without a sail and would build up many 
problems that would be difficult for her to 
overcome. 

She must be accustomed to dealing with 
the public in a courteous and tactful man- 
ner. She must assume a part in any con- 
versation between operator and subscriber 
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whenever the operator, from lack of expe- 
rience or self-control, fails to meet the 
company’s policy of courtesy and service. 
Courtesy costs nothing but it goes a long 
way toward winning the good will and 
cooperation of our patrons. 

She should be of such force of charac- 

ter as to speak firmly but courteously, and 
with judgment, whenever the adjustment 
of differences is necessary. She should be 
of such character as to win the respect and 
good will of her operators. 
“She must also be able to understand 
human nature. She should study the dis- 
position of every girl so that she will 
know just how to correct them when they 
need correction, and in such a manner as 
to make them feel that she is personally 
interested in their progress. 

She should promote codperation and 
for no 
good the equipment is—no 


teamwork among her operators, 
matter how 
matter how well trained the operators are 
—without teamwork and codperation the 
service is not what it should be and the 
operators are not giving the public what 
is due them. Almost any operator will 
prove equal to an emergency but the chief 
should strive for coOperation and team- 
work in the everyday routine. She should 
strive not only to promote harmony among 
the operators but with the public as well. 

She must possess adaptability. This is 
said to be one of the finest products of 
human genius. So often people fail be- 
cause they are not able to adapt themselves 
to their surroundings. They may be per- 
fectly capable of doing the work but they 
just do not seem to fit. 

Besides having the supervision and the 
overseeing of training of employes, the 
chief operator is called upon to aid in the 
selection of operators. It is very important 
that great care and forethought be exer- 
cised here, for the success of the work 
depends largely upon the operator. 

She also helps plan time schedules and 
assigns certain duties and work hours to 
operators. 

She is responsible for the prompt in- 
vestigation and adjustment of oral com- 
plaints. Usually, if immediate attention is 
given to the subscriber’s first criticism of 
service, it can be settled with fairness and 
satisfaction to both company and subscrib- 
er, and thus win their good will rather 
than their antagonism. 

Often the chief operator in the smaller 
town has charge of the clerical work, bill- 
ing the toll calls of the various subscribers 
tach day. She also acts as cashier, col- 
lecting for the work done by the operators. 
It is she who does the book work, makes 
out receipts, mails statements, makes out 
feports, and all of the other little odd jobs 
that g) with general office work. 

Although she is not in charge of as 
Many operators as the chief in the larger 
exchange, you will notice that her respon- 
sibilities are many. But if she measures 
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up to what she should, she will strive to 
give the best that she has. She will be 
loyal to her company, loyal to her fellow- 
worker, and loyal to the best that is in her. 


“Interest” Essential for Develop- 
ing into a Good Operator. 
By Miss Beth Harden, Chief Operator, 

LeRoy Telephone Co., LeRoy, Minn. 

In the selection of operators the most 
important quality, to my mind, is interest 
—no matter what kind of work you may 
take up, if you are not interested you will 
never succeed. 

Some writers that a telephone 
operator should be a person of intellectual 
capacity. I do not think that any manager 
of a telephone system is going to select for 
an operator any one not having ordinary 
intelligence; their intellectual capacity 
would develop with their experience. Some 
very intelligent persons would not make 
good operators, for the reason that their 
physical minds would work too slowly. 

Speed and accuracy are two real im- 
portant qualifications of an operator—but 
you must learn to be accurate or your 
speed will not 
course, an important factor in operators’ 
work. It difficulties and 
creates good feelings. 

Every operator must know and be able 
to obey the rules and regulations of the 
company. She must learn to hold her 
temper. Even if the other party gets 
hasty or impolite, she must remember that, 
perhaps, the subscriber has never visited 
an exchange and has no idea of the duties 
of an operator. 

Another quality is self-confidence; be 
ready at all times, if called upon, to per- 
form the task put before you, no matter 
what it may be. 

An operator should speak distinctly and 
not in an abrupt or hurried manner. One 
should always use a pleasant, cheerful 
voice; a voice that sounds as though it 
were ready to serve always gives a good 
impression for both its possessor and the 
company. 

Good health plays an important part in 
the work. A sickly girl, no matter how 
hard she tries, finds it difficult to be re- 
sponsible, for her lack of health prevents 
real interest. 

When hiring an operator we must keep 
these things in our minds: Will she be in- 
terested and have the right attitude, respect 
and desire for her job? 
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Public Relations from Company 
and Subscriber Standpoints. 
By H. G. Addie, Superintendent, Northern 
Iowa Telephone Co., Cresco, lowa. 
Mutual respect and confidence for and in 
the telephone company and the public that 
it serves can only exist where both parties 
exercise a spirit of fairness toward each 
other. This being true, it follows as a 


— 
un 


matter of course that if the company is 
to have desirable relations with its cus- 
tomers, it must usé every effort to please 
them. 

At first thought this would not seem 
difficult, but when more consideration is 
given the matter, the subject assumes in- 
creasingly larger proportions until finally 
realized that a clear and definite 
policy must be adopted and adhered to if 
the wished-for results are to be attained. 

It is only a few years ago that the chief 
our large railroad 
systems, in an argument over the road’s 
policy, made the statement to the effect 
that the “public might be damned,” thereby 
informing that same public that he did not 
care anything for it, only that he might 
hold it by the throat with one hand while 
he ransacked its pockets with the other. 

It took that road a long time to outlive 
the harm done by that idiotic statement but 
it has finally been done. Today that road’s 
policy is, as nearly as it can make it, “The 
public be change in 


it is 


executive of one of 


pleased,” and the 
policy has been very beneficial. 
Inasmuch as the real ownership of the 
average telephone company seldom comes 
in contact with the public it serves, it is 
important that the tone of its organization 
be good if the public is to receive the 
service which it has a right to expect. 
The first thing a musician studies in a 
piano is its tone—no matter how well it 
may be made mechanically, nor how fine a 





case may cover it, if it has not the proper 
tone its value as a musical instrument is 
greatly lessened. 

This same point of view has its parallel 
in the telephone business, for no matter 
how fine the plant construction, or expen- 
sive the central office equipment, or costly 
the toll line property may be, if all of this 
is not made to function properly, the whole 
property is of little value to the public; for 
regardless of how much pride the owners 
of the plant take in it, the public has not 
a single iota of regard or respect for it 
unless it is pleased with the service which 
it receives from it. 

Therefore, it is important that care on 
the part of the company in its selection of 
employes be exercised and that only such 
employes be kept on its payroll as will 
coéperate to the fullest extent in the 
matter of doing justice to their employer 
and also pleasing the public with the ex- 
cellence of the service they give it. 
towards 


Courtesy public and fellow 
A” of the alphabet in the 


telephone business—that word “courtesy” 


worker is the 


has a deeper meaning than most of the 
people, who think they are courteous, give 
it; for instance, the silky, smooth-mannered 
employe who is temporarily courteous to 
those from whom good opinion or favor 
is desired, and 
selfish in 


ugly, overbearing and 
fellow-worker contact—never 
failing to make some unkind remark or 
cast a reflection instead of offering a help- 
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inghand—is an undesirable employe and, 
unless a decided reformation takes place, 
will do more to discredit the company in 
its attempt to create satisfactory public 
relations than all that several conscientous, 
painstaking, genuinely courteous employes 
can do to offset it. 

Unless all of the company’s employes 
work in harmony and meet one another on 
a 50-50 basis it is difficult to reach, and 
maintain, satisfactory public relations. The 
operator at the switchboard is expected to 
“keep smiling” and furnish good service 
continuously, regardless of the trials and 
difficulties she may encounter; but unless 
the maintenance and operation departments 
keep the switchboard and the plant con- 
nected thereto in first-class working con- 
dition, it is not easy for the operator to do 
as well as she would like to do. 


If the collection department is slow or 
lax in gathering in the earned revenues so 
that maintenance expense can be provided 
for, the operative and maintenance depart- 
ments are hampered—and finally, although 
the public is not a company employe, if it 
is not paying an adequate rate for the 
service it receives, it hampers all branches 
of the telephone organization in function- 
ing properly and thereby prevents the com- 
pany from furnishing the satisfactory 
service that is desired. 

Referring back again to the subject of 
courtesy, we do not wish to be understood 
as thinking that the operator is the only 
member of the company from whom cour- 
tesy is to be expected, for it is just as 
essential that all employes—the lineman, 
the installer, the troubleman, and the va- 
rious other employes connected as workers 
with the organization—be courteous in 
their dealings with the public. Unless all 
employes are habitually courteous and con- 
siderate in their dealings with the public, 
an occasional act of discourtesy from any- 
one of them may upset all the good that 
several other painstaking employes may 
accomplish. 


While we have emphasized the import- 
ance of courtesy in our dealings with the 
public, we must not overlook the fact that 
the public is not familiar with our busi- 
ness—as it is with most other public serv- 
ice institutions. For this reason we are 
apt to be subject to more criticism—due 
to this very lack of understanding—than 
the other concerns are. Therefore, it is 
very important that we use all possible 
means to familiarize our customers with 
our business, for it is certain that the more 
people know of our affairs—what we have 
to contend with, and how we try to and do 
overcome service obstacles—the less they 
will subject us to unjust criticism and the 
more appreciative they will be of our 
efforts to serve them. 

It should be a part of our regular pro- 
gram to get people to come in, see the 
operators at work and have explained to 
them the whole working scheme as well 
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as we can. Not only should we show them 
how calls are handled and how long dis- 
tance work is cared for, but we should also 
explain the makeup of the exchange proper 
—the intricate and delicate apparatus used, 
how easily almost any of it can get out of 
order and how it requires skilled employes 
to constantly care for it in order that it 
may be of service. 

The local newspapers should also be 
used as much as possible to inform people 
of anything of interest in our work or of 
improvements contemplated. 

While in our own company we have not 
carried out the program outlined as well 
as we should, we have done enough along 
that line to be convinced that it is possible 
to convert the most chronic faultfinder into 
an active booster. 


Long Distance Operating and Pub- 
lic Relations. 


By Miss Lucile Smits, Toll Chief Oper- 
ator, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

The company’s business is to satisfy the 
public demands for long distance telephone 
communications; so it maintains a costly 
plant and equipment to render communi- 
cation possible and easy. 

The persons whose calls are handled, 
we try to please with prompt and polite 


service and the best quality of transmission | 


that the plant affords. 

Rules alone cannot make service; besides 
all the conditions are not described in our 
rule books. A peculiar circumstance may 
arise which is not to be met by rules; 
and in the handling of cases beyond the 
rules the habit of courtesy.comes in. 

Courtesy never needs an_ introduction 
nor an apology, but it is something the 
public has a right to expect. It smooths 
out difficulties, creates good feeling, makes 
the work easy and pleasant. It encour- 
ages the use of the service by the public 
and is profitable to both the employe and 
the company. 

Discourtesy wastes time, creates difficul- 
ties and causes dissatisfaction. 

In dealing with the telephone-using pub- 
lic, impressions are formed entirely from 
what is said and the manner of saying it. 
Under such circumstances, a courteous 
tone of voice and manner of expression are 
even more necessary than in other personal 
dealings. 

We find nearly all persons can be de- 
pended upon for truth and fairness. If on 
the other hand, this is not the case, care 
needs to be taken in the handling of calls. 

Our great aim is to give satisfactory 
service to our subscriber. The complaints 
we have show how well or how poor our 
service is. Each one indicates that some- 
thing is wrong, as a subscriber would not 
complain without cause. The causes of 
complaints should be located before they 
cause dissatisfaction. The employe who 
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receives the complaint should bear i: ming 
the value of treating the subscriber cour. 
teously; show the interest in 
which he has a right to expect. 

The operator in her daily work of sery. 
ing the public represents the company more 
directly than any other of its employes: 
therefore, the company’s reputation is af- 
fected by her work. In her dealings with 
the subscriber she should prove by her atti- 
tude that she is ready to give prompt and 
cheerful service; also to make the sub- 
scriber feel that the company is giving his 
call individual attention. 

He should never be held at the telephone 
unnecessarily, or left in doubt as to the 
disposition of his call. In case of a delay, 
he must be properly advised. If, for an 
example, after an operator rings a sub- 
scriber and reports, “Ready with called 
place,” or “On Mr. Smith’s call to Ot- 
tumwa, we are ready,” and an unexpected 
delay is met, the subscriber will certainly 
become impatient, thinking his service is 
being neglected, unless the operator keeps 
him advised and satisfied. The operator 
should explain the cause of delay. 

We deal with people using angry expres- 
sions at certain times. On the other hand 
the operator, hearing angry words, is 
stirred to anger, but a good motto to go by 
is: “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

The public expects kindness and we must 
have the willing assistance of all in con- 
necting the long distance line for talking, 
to make it just what it should be. 

The merchants have a practice of telling 
all their employes to say “Thank you” to 
every customer. Our aim is this, and yet 
further—we would like to have every op- 
erator so express herself in manner and 
speech, that our customer will say “Thank 
You” to us. 

Comparing the size of our town with 
others of the same, or nearly equal to it, 
we handle approximately the same number 
of calls. 

In the month of December, 1922, our 
average per cent was 91. January advanced 
to 94. On March 18th we were 100 per 
cent, but it is very hard to obtain and re- 
tain a daily average of 100 per cent, 
although that is our aim, but if we can 
reach a percentage each month of 93 or %, 
making that a standard rate, that gives us 
a large percentage of our daily calls com- 
pleted. Our operating force is instruct- 
ed to have the least number of lost calls 
as possible. 

I want to comment on the way that our 
operators have taken an interest in their 
work and we surely have progressed to 4 
great extent. The management of otf 
telephone company is well pleased in the 
way the work is being taken care of and 
we also know from the few complaints 
that have come from our subscribers that 
they have expressed their appreciation of 
our service. 
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Automatic Telephony in Argentina 


United River Plate Telephone Co. Installed First Automatic Exchange 
at Cordoba in 1913—Has Recently Completed the Conversion of 7,500 
Telephones of the Buenos Aires System to Automatic in Four Offices 





To a great many people, even Ff 
including a fair number of | 
those who are supposed to have 
an intimate knowledge of the 
telephone business, the develop- 
ment of automatic telephony 
into a business of world-wide 
proportions is something com- 
paratively recent. The fact, for 
instance, that as early as ten 
years ago, the users of the auto- 





matic telephone in the Argen- 
tine Republic could be num- 
bered by the thousands would 
come as a distinct surprise. 

The United River Plate Tele- 
phone Co., of Buenos Aires, one 
of the most progressive tele- 
phone operating companies in 
the world, was one of the first 





telephone operating organiza- 
tions outside of the United 
States to give consideration to 
the advantages offered by the 
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automatic method of operation. 





dates including those at Lriondo, 
Alta Cordoba, and San Vicente. 

In 1919, the United River 
Plate Telephone Co. decided to 





commence the conversion of the 
system in Buenos Aires. There 
were at that time approximately 
40,000 telephones in use, the 
entire area being served by 30 
manually-operated exchanges of 
all sizes, some of which repre- 
sented the last word in manual 
switchboard construction. 

Development had been much 
retarded during the years im 
mediately preceding 1919) on 
account of the difficulty in ob 
taining equipment during the 
war, so that additional facili- 
ties, although badly needed, 
were not available until after 
that time. 

The scheme which the tele 
phone company decided to adopt 
was to provide 7,500 automatic 








In 1912, as a result of careful : telephones, and to allocate them 
studies made of the application to four offices in Buenos Aires 
of automatic apparatus to the The Plaza Office of the Buenos Aires Exchange of United River as follows: Plaza, 2,500; Bar 


somewhat peculiar conditions in 
its territory, orders were placed with the 
\utomatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool (a corporation organized for the 
purpose. of manufacturing the Strowger 
type of equipment for various foreign 
countries) for an exchange of 2,000 lines 
at Cordoba. 

This exchange at Cordoba was opened 
in 1913. As a result of the first-hand 
knowledge thus secured, a second order 
was placed a few 


Plate Telephone Co. 

These men have exerted a marked influ- 
ence on the development of the cities of 
Argentina, and the bringing of modern in- 
dustrial and commercial methods into the 
country has been an important factor in 
revealing the necessity for improved meth- 
ods of telephone operation. 

As a result of the success of the first 
two automatic exchanges, several other 
smaller installations were made at later 


racas, 2,000; Retiro, 2,000; and 
Corrales, 1,000. 

The early intention was that the whole 
of the new equipment should be com 
pleted and placed into operation in 1921, 
but due to industrial unrest in England, 
this was impossible, and only recently has 
it been possible for the work to be com 
pleted. Manufacture and installation of 
this equipment was handled by the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

To carry out the 





months after for 
the equipping of an 
exchange at 
Rosario, this time 
on a much larger 
scale. The original 
installation of 5,000 
lines was placed in 
operation in 1915, 
since which time it 
has grown consid- 
erab!\ 

TI population 
of Argentina con- 
‘ists very largely 


Ol foreigners—the 
Nori: American, 
| 


English and Gers 
man elements pre- 
dom:nating — hav- 
ing settled there to 
engage in various 








work of conversion 
and at the same 
time give the least 
possible trouble to 
the subscribers, it 
was decided to re- 
print the directory 
to show how the 
numbers were to 
be called, both 
from automati 
and manual sta 
tions. From = an 
automatic telephone 
all numbers were 
six digit except 
that in the case of 
a few. suburban 
offices, two digits 
only were used to 
call the required 
exchange, the 


industrial pursuits. General View of Switchroom and Power Apparatus in the Cor rales Office, Buenos Aires. called subscriber's 
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number being given to the operator who 
answered. 

In calls to the remaining city manual 
exchanges, the six digits dialed by the 
automatic subscriber were used as fol- 
Two to route the calls to the de- 
sired office and the remaining four to in- 
dicate to the operator, by means of lamps, 
the number of the desired subscriber in 
that office. 

Under this scheme, the calling is fully 
automatic for all subscribers in calls to a 
manual exchange; the operator has only 
to test the line in the usual way and insert 
the plug if the line is free. This method 
is known as “call indicator” working. By 
it the operator at the manual exchange can 
complete between 400 and 500 calls in an 
hour. 


lows: 


Traffic from the city manual exchanges 
is received in an automatic office at semi 
Py (key-sending) positions. The operators 
at these positions are provided with send- 
ing machines which enable them to com- 
plete calls to the automatic subscribers 
with a minimum of effort and maximum 
speed, 

Traffic from some of the smaller subur- 
ban exchanges is received in the automatic 
cflices on “dialing-in” positions. The 
operators at these positions are provided 
with dials to enable them to complete 
calls to automatic subscribers. 

The equipment which has been installed 
represents the very latest developments in 
the design of automatic telephone equip- 
ment. The line switches used are of the 
retary type giving each line its own self- 
driven switch. This is a more recent de- 
velopment, the first installations in Argen- 
tine being provided with the Keith line 
switches, with associated master switches 
controlling them in groups. Both types of 
switches have their advantages, and in de- 
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used in that they are provided with 10 
levels having 20*trunks each. This is ac- 
complished by using two sets of wipers 
and banks. Two sets of contacts are tested 
simultaneously, one only being seized if 
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automatic exchanges consists of duplicate 
motor-generator charging sets, manuifac- 
tured by Newton Bros., Ltd. (Derby), the 
generators of which are of a 
noiseless type, 


special 
being = run 


capable of 











Call Indicator Equipment in the Rivadavia Office in Buenos Aires to Transfer 
Automatic Calls to Manual. 


both are available, and the idle one, should 
one be busy. By this method the capacity 
of the switches has been doubled without 
increasing the hunting time. 

The system uses first, second, third, and 
fourth selectors in addition to connectors 
and repeaters. There are also, of course, 
test connector switches which are reached 
through test distributors. 

Calls for the company’s offices, directory, 
or the information clerk are all handled 
at the Avenida (manual) exchange, and 
the service required is obtained by dialing 
“10,” “18,” “19,” as the case may be. 

Calling “O” places the subscriber in 
direct communication with the operator at 














Switchroom Barracas Office, Buenos Aires 


ciding to use the rotary type the United 
River Plate Telephone Co. has adopted a 
practice also followed by the British Post 
Office. 

The selectors are of a type recently in- 
troduced and differ from those customarily 


Exchange; United River Plate Telephone Co. 


the toll recording switchboard, who re- 
ceives requests for toll connections. Com- 
plaint calls and calls to the test clerk are 
handled locally, the numbers used being 
“Th” one “17.” 

The power plant at each of the four 


directly on to the exchange without trans- 
mission of noise. The battery is of the 
Chloride Electric Storage Co.’s manufac- 
ture, normally floating across the gen- 
erator during the day and taking the whol 
of the load during the night. Duplicate 
ringing machines of Crompton & Co.'s 
manufacture are supplied, the one running 
off a public service supply and the other 
off the main battery. 

Special care is taken of all automatic 
and power equipment by the supply of an 
efficient system of signals 
audible and visual warning of any fault 
that may develop. 

The history of the Strowger automatic 
telephone in the Argentine indicates that 
the completion of the new system for the 
Suenos 


giving  botli 


Aires area will be met with en- 
thusiasm as being in keeping with the rapid 
development of that city in other com- 
mercial affairs. 


English Women Speak too Rapidly 
for Good Telephoning. 

Criticism against women users of the 
directed in London, 
England, by various business men who de- 
plore the fact that the modern 
speaks too fast over the telephone, pitches 
her voice too high and neglects the vital 
quality of the 


telephone is being 


womal 


successful telephonist— 
composure, 

Once upon a time, say the critics, the 
of the trained were 
ideal for telephone purposes. 
so today. Normally, they complain, 4 
woman can speak over the telephone twice 
as fast as a man and be equally as cleat 
in tone. 


clear tones woman 


This is not 


Nowadays, however, it seems the 
woman telephonist trys to speak five times 
as fast as the man, with disastrous com 
sequences. 
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Local Patrons vs. Toll Business 


Southwestern Bell Must Consider Local Patrons as Wel! as Develop Toll 


Business, Oklahoma Commission Decides—Effect of Rates on Demand for Serv- 
ice—102 Telephones to 1,500 Population—-Lower Rates to Increase Stations 


By an order of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission issued August 13, in the 
case of Jacob Marcus and others, of Slick, 
Okla., against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.—in which rates at Slick are 
prescribed at $3.50 per month for business 
pliones, and $2.00 per month for residence 
service, with $1.50 per month for two-party 
telephones—one of the most interesting 
demonstrations of the effect of utility rates 
on the demand for utility service in the 
history of the commission, is to be 
afforded. 

The old rate at Slick, established by 
agreement with the residents of that com- 
munity when its development as an oil 
town began, was $6 per month for service 
of either class. The telephone company 
dit not acquiesce in a reduction to the 
extent now ordered by the commission 
but, it is believed, will not appeal the case. 
The company, in the hearing, did not dis- 
pute allegations supporting the demand for 
better service or that conditions at Slick 
were abnormal in several respects. 

The evidence showed only 102 telephones 
serving a population in excess of 1,500 and 
the commission remarked in its opinion 
that residence telephone service apparently 
existed only to afford terminal facilities 
for toll business. 

The commission held that the increase 
from 36 telephones to more than 100 in 18 
months prior to December 31, 1922, not- 
withstanding rates 100 per cent in excess 
of those prevailing generally in com- 
munities similar in size, indicated a de- 
mand for more telephones, and the new 
rate schedule is worked out on the theory 
that it will increase the number of sub- 
scribers at Slick by at least 50 per cent. 

It is pointed out that expansion of busi- 
ness to this extent can be accommodated 
without expansion of switchboard or out- 
side cable facilities and at small increase 
in per station cost of extension or opera- 
tion. 

The new rates are not as low as re- 
quested by the complainants. The com- 
mission held, however, that these rates will 
afford proper relief to the citizens of Slick 
and produce sufficient revenues, in addition 
to defraying necessary operating expense, 
taxes and an allowance for depreciation, 
to yield a reasonable return upon the fair 
value of the property used and useful in 
rendering service. It provides that after 
a sufficient demonstration period the sched- 
ul: can and will be again overhauled if 


the rates prove to be inadequate or exces- 
Siv¢ : 


Testimony was introduced at the hear- 


ing July 13, at Slick, to the effect that 
the town of Slick does not solely depend 
ou the oil industry for its existence, but 
that its railway facilities afford an excel- 
lent market for the produce of the fertile 
farming country surrounding the town; 
that the high rate which has been in effect 
greatly retarded development of the local 
telephone business, and that the rate has 
been an absolute barrier to rural service 
development. 

Specific charges against the service of 
the company were also made. It was 
stated that the lines and instruments out 
of order have not been properly repaired; 
that installation of telephones for prospec- 
tive patrons been unduly delayed, 
even when such patrons could easily be 


have 








WORK TO PROFIT OF ALL. 


The question is not will men honor 
you for your work, but does your work 
honor you? Your concern is not only 
to create profits for yourself, but to 
make that which will profit many be- 
sides yourself.—O. S. Davis. 








reached by means of the company’s present 
facilities and in cases where the cost of 
necessary extensions were reasonable. 

Witnesses for the company admitted that 
the town of Slick is established on a more 
substantial basis than most of the towns 
built in oil producing territory; that the 
present plant can readily accommodate 150 
individual that the 
plant adequate and the 
operating force sufficient to take care of 
the traffic. 


line telephones; and 


is mechanically 


Statements of revenues and expenses for 
the five-month period ended May 31, 1923, 
showed that the company had received an 
average return of 11 per cent on its invest- 
ment, in addition to an allowance for de- 
preciation. 

The commission inferred that the com- 
pany was relying to some extent for justi- 
fication of its rate upon the terms of a 
petition signed by 34 citizens of Slick, pre- 
sented to the company at the time the ex- 
change was established, providing a rate 
of $6 per month. 

It was observed, however, that there are 
now about three times as many patrons as 
there were signers to the petition. 

The matter of the petition, the com- 
mission decided, did not materially affect 
the issues involved—the results of its in- 
vestigation to be the controlling factor. 

The large number of patrons joining in 
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the case and presenting testimony against 
the company made the 
evitable that telephone service in Slick is 
inadequate 


conclusion in- 


generally and unsatisfactory, 
and that the high rates were principally re- 
sponsible. 

Discussing the value of toll and 


change service, the commission said, “Tele- 


ex- 


phone service generally is valuable only as 
it enables one patron to talk to other sub- 
scribers. For most classes of business sub- 
scribers, telephone service is of little value 
unless there is a good development of resi- 
Access to toll 
is an advantage to exchange sub- 
scribers, but that the use of an exchange 


dence business. 


lines 


plant is of value to long distance opera- 
tions cannot be questioned...... 

“All of this is self-evident in the case 
of the Slick exchange, which does a very 
heavy toll business, and the local plant is 
used almost exclusively for the handling 
of toll busiriess, a fact not disputed any- 
where in the record. It appears also to be 
the general practice of the company to 
make a charge against exchange operation 
for use of toll pole plant by exchange lines, 
and to advocate the free use of local lines 


for long distance operators, or without 
profit to the exchange plant.” 
The commission said that it- was not 


in a position to say what the value of the 
exchange connection at Slick would be to 
toll operations under the provisions of its 
order in this case, but would observe the 
effect and would continue its investigation 
and make such supplementary order as 
might be found expedient. 

A check was made of the financial and 
other exhibits of the company, and it ap- 
peared that for the year 1923—on the basis 
of the figures for the five months ended 
May 31, 1923—operating revenues would 
amount to $5,790, expenses to $3,936, and 
the net income to $1,854, or nearly 22 per 
the $8,558 as 
Reports for 1922 showed a return 


cent upon investment of 
shown. 
of almost 29 per cent on the investment. 

Operating revenues included nothing in 
the way of compensation or profit that 
might be considered due the exchange for 
collecting and distributing toll messages. 
Operating expenditures included $760 for 
the year 1922 and $792 for 1923, for de 
preciation allowance and payments on the 
4% per cent contract with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

For the year 1922, 
penses, the 
equal to 5.9 per cent 


included in the ex- 


company received an amount 
for depreciation and 
28 per cent on account of its sublicensee 


payment to the A. T. & T., in addition to 
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_ Notice the increase in net revenue shown by V 

the above comparative statements of earnings 
of the Citizens Telephone Company of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, before and after the installation 
of Strowger Automatic equipment for the city 
of Delaware. Note also that, while the gross 
revenue has increased more than 50%, operat- 
ing expenses for 1922 were increased ess 
than $1000 or about 23% over 1918, and with 
a 20% increase in stations. 


Please tell the Advertjser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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What Does YOUR State- 
ment of Earnings Show? 


HE final test of any telephone equipment is, “Does it pay? 
Does it, in the long run, permit a company to pay better divi- 
dends than if some other type of equipment were used?” 


If Strowger Automatic equipment did not show up well under this 
test, it would not have become the success it is today. Practically 
every installation of Strowger equipment has been sold on a basis 
of better profits. 


It is also a fact, although not generally known, that practically 
every Strowger exchange, after being placed in service, brings even 
bigger net earnings than can be definitely shown before installation. 
This is because there are so many features of economy in automatic 
operation, many of them apparently insignificant, that cannot be 
measured beforehand in terms of dollars and cents. 


The best evidence of the expense reducing capacity of Strowger 
Automatic equipment is found in the financial records of those 
companies that have used it over a period of years. 


The earnings of your company can be materially increased too. 
We have unlimited, concrete proof. Ask our Sales Engineers. 


Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 


International Avtemotic Telephone Company Compagnie Francaise pour !l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson- 
d., London Houston, Paris 


Autematie a... Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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a return of 28.9 per cent, or better than 
37 per cent on the investment for these re- 
(uirements. 

During the last six years, the Oklahoma 
commission has made extensive studies of 


the cost of properties and of operating ex- 
penditures for telephone companies of vari- 


ous classes, and has developed figures 
which it holds to represent reasonable 
property costs and average annual ex- 


penses for operation by such various 
classes of companies. 

Compilations made by the commission 
from reports of the Southwestern Bell for 
the year 1921 showed average annual oper- 
ating expenses, including a charge for de- 
preciation, of $25.23 per owned station for 
exchanges serving 400 subscribers and less, 
and averaging about 172 stations owned 
and 116 stations switched per exchange. 

Independent companies, the commission 
found, operate much more economically. 
ligures compiled from the reports of these 
companies showed an annual average ex- 
pense of only $20 per owned station. 

Since 1921 the general reports of the 
Southwestern Bell up to June 30, 1923, in- 
dicated that operating expenses for the 
cemipany as a whole had decreased about 
10 per cent per station. On the basis of 
the financial statement for the first five 
months of this year, the company esti- 
mated the cost of Slick exchange operation 
for the year at $39.30, as compared with 
$4!.90 in Oklahoma City and $36.12 for 
Tulsa in 1922. Oklahoma City had an 
average of 23,590 and Tulsa 18,608 sub- 
scribers during last year. 

Operating expenditures of $25 per sta- 
tion per year were finally used by the 
commission as a basis in this case. 

The 1920 census gave Slick a population 
of 1,540. Other Oklahoma towns having 
about the same number of people, served 
by the Bell, averaged about 15 stations 
per 100 population, while similar towns 
served by Independent companies showed 
a telephone saturation of 20 stations per 
100 population. Developed on the Bell’s 
basis of 15 per 100, the Slick exchange 
should have from 175 to 200 stations in- 
stead of the 102 it has. 

In arriving at a fair value of the Slick 
plant, the commission took into considera- 
tion the fact that the plant was built dur- 
ing the early part of 1921, at prices mate- 
rially above those in effect during the pre- 
war period and that the plant justifies an 
average per station value in excess of that 
prevailing for plants of similar size and 
character generally. 

The value for the plant at Slick, based 
on its having at least 150 subscribers con- 
nected and giving due consideration to 
costs involved in adding from 50 to 60 sta- 
tions, was placed at approximately $10,000. 

The record in the case, the commis- 
sion found, justified the assumption that 
when the demands for service at Slick had 
been fully met there would be an even 
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number of business and residence stations. 

The business rates provided in the order 
are slightly higher than those suggested 
by the complainants and rates generally in 
effect in exchange from 100 to 300 sub- 
scribers, but were found to be fully war- 
ranted, particularly considering the higher 
costs of investment per station and the ex- 
traordinary conditions usually confronting 
ccmpanies in establishing and operating a 
plant in oil-producing and sparsely set- 
tled territory. 

The rates allowed are: 


Business: 
SS a ae ee $3.50 
a eee eee 1,00 
Residence: 

SEN, 3.5 i aiss Do bwoseseawkeee 2.00 

AN 66s dae voncnsct ane 1.50 

MD, anxieties pa ncenmrnaees 50 

Rural : 

Multi-party special oil field sta- 
tions, averaging one station 
Ree A RA rn entree © 3.50 

Switching service ........:s.e. 33 


The company was ordered to furnish 
proper and adequate service of every char- 
acter to its subscribers in Slick, and to give 
prompt attention to all applications for 
the establishment of service. The com- 
plainants and other patrons of the com- 
pany were urged to observe the effect of 
the order and to file information without 
delay if service is not reasonably adequate. 

In estimating the results of operation 
under the new rates the commission al- 
lowed a return of 8 per cent and deprecia- 
tion of 6 per cent. 
fective September 1. 


The order became ef- 





Tampa, Fla.. Company Is Now 
One of Largest Independents. 


Control of the West Coast Telephone 
Co., of St. Petersburg, Fla., has passed 
from the hands of St. Petersburg business 
men to the Peninsular Telephone Co., of 
Tampa. The agreement was completed 
August 21. The transaction involves an 
expenditure by the Peninsular Telephone 
Co. of approximately $400,000. The pur- 
chasing company has taken over the man- 
agement of the St. Petersburg plant and 
organization, but it is announced that no 
changes in the force of employes or in 
the plans of operation are contemplated for 
the near future. 

About three years ago a syndicate of 
leading St. Petersburg business men bought 
cut certain Philadelphia interests which 
held control of the West Coast company, 
making it thereby a strictly locally-owned 
corporation. 

Since then these men have found the 
company a very heavy load because of the 
demands made upon them for big invest- 
ments in extensions and improvements to 
keep up with the rapid growth of St. 
Petersburg, and _ the 
heen paying dividends. 


company has not 


Acquisition of the St. Petersburg tele- 
hone system adds about 4,000 telephones 
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te the Peninsular company’s system, or 
about 20 per cent of the stations in use 
in the entire system. It gives the Penin- 
sular company control over all important 
exchanges and lines in South Florida with 
exception of the Orlando system. Fur. 
ther, the acquisition places the Peninsular 
company near to the top among Indepen- 
dent systems in the United States. Here- 
tofore, it has ranked as one of eight 
largest Independent companies in the coun- 
try. Holdings of the Peninsular company 
now include all exchanges and systems in 
Polk, Pinellas, Hillsborough and 
tee counties. 

Next to Tampa, the system at St. Peters- 
burg is the oldest in South Florida. In 
the early stages of development of the 
Peninsular company, it acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the St. Petersburgh 
plant, the latter system at that time about 
19 years ago embracing Clearwater and 
Tarpon Springs, and being operated under 
the name of the West Coast Telephone 
Co. One year later, for a consideration of 
about $3,000, the Peninsular company re- 
leased its holdings in the St. Petersburg 
system. Subsequently Clearwater and 
Tarpon Springs were cut off the St. 
Petersburg system, and acquired by the 
Peninsular company. 

“The entire system that about 19 years 
ago embraced St. Petersburg, Clearwater 
and Tarpon Springs, with physical holdings 
of not more than $6,000, today is valued 
at approximately $600,000,” stated Presi- 
dent W. G. Brorein of the Peninsular 
company. “The increase in value of these 
properties represents actual 
and is an outstanding indication of the 
marvelous growth that has come to this 
section of Florida.” 

In addition to about $150,000 put int 
the plant within the last two years and 
the $80,000 this year, the new owners ex- 
pect to invest $150,000 or $200,000 in ex- 
tensions and improvements, and there will 
be no halt in the work to meet the de- 
mands the coming season. 

The officials of the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. are: A. F. Lang, president; 
. Johnsberg, vice-president; H. Dann, 
treasurer: B. S. Cook, secretary, and J. 


Mana- 


investment, 


Kerrick, manager. 


Wisconsin Telephone Workers Get 
$2,000,000 in Salaries. 

More than $2,000,000 a year is paid out 
in salaries to employes of telephone com- 
panies in Wisconsin exclusive of the ex 
changes of the Wisconsin Telephone (Co. 
according to a survey recently completed 
by John A. Pratt, secretary of the Wis 
consin State Telephone Association. 

His survey shows that the pay roll for 
operators of the Independent group 
telephone companies for 1922 was $785; 
309: general office salaries, $271,714: 
maintenance and construction department 
$784,976, giving a total pay roll of $1,84l- 
999 for 2,320 employes of 282 comipanics 
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Analysis of the Nebraska Situation 


Owners and Poor Management Largely Responsible for Poor Financial 
Showing of Majority of Nebraska Companies, According to Members of 
State Railway Commission—Types of Nebraska Independent Companies 


Members of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission, commenting on the sum- 
mary of the annual reports of telephone 
companies doing business in the state, say 
that the owners and management are large- 
ly responsible for the poor financial show- 
ing made by the majority of the com- 
janies. Only one in four of the 220 com- 
panies that report to the commission is 
paying a dividend and almost an equal 
number are not only not paying any re- 
turn, but are actually 
the operation of their plants. 

The commissioners are willing to as- 
sume part of the blame. They admit that 
the prices of materials and also of labor 
have not receded as fast or to as great 
an extent as they had figured they would 
in making their calculations as to future 
financial showings of some of the com- 
panies to which they gave increased rates. 
The decreases noted have not been as great 
as the commissioners think they had good 
reason to believe; and in fixing rates they 
felt it their duty to be to protect the com- 
munity from being called upon to con- 
tribute more than would be necessary at 
a future date, than was necessary to 
recompense the company for services ren- 
dered. 


losing money on 


A few of the companies are getting the 
same rates now that they received before 
the war. The reason is that they have 
never asked for any increase. And the 
reason they have not done so lies in the 
fact than in many cases the list of stock- 
holders covers practically all of the list 
of patrons, and so they have felt that it 
didn’t make any particular difference 
whether they increased rates, in order that 
dividends might be earned, because it 
woul] he equivalent to taking money oui 
of one pocket and 


slipping it into the 


other. 

rhe fact that in practically all of these 
Cases parties other than stockholders are 
getting service has been commented on by 
the commission, and, where the companies 


have heen before it for some other reason, 
an ett, 


rt has been made to show the 


officers that this is poor business policy. 
In most cases these companies show 
kTowth, possibly not large, but when a pe- 
f years is covered, that growth is 


substantial. 


riod « 


This means that more and 
more non-stockholders are taking service, 
and ii the old idea prevails, the stockhold- 
ets are in the position of giving these men 
service at cost, when no obligation rests 


upon them to do so. It usually, however. 
does not dawn upon the stockholders until 


By H. T. Dobbins 


find it necessary to get additional! 
capital to finance extensions and _ better- 
ments. 


they 


Having paid no dividends in past 
years, the company finds itself impossible 
to interest local capital in the sale of the 
necessary stock, and nobody outside cares 
to furnish it under the circumstances. 

In several instances lately, notably in 








THE EXECUTIVE. 


A permanent business, whether big or 
little, must be productive and must be 
beneficial to every one concerned— 
buyer, seller, employer, employe. The 
executive who runs such a business or 
any part of it, must give his energies to 
organizing the forces that are at his 
command—to judging, directing, and in- 
fluencing men; to long distance plan- 
ning; to meeting unexpected difficulties; 
unlooked-for opportunities with correct, 
decisive thought and word. 

These functions call for brains—not 
crude, but trained; they call for thought 
—not helter-skelter, but concentrated 
and effective; they call for knowledge— 
not aimlessly picked up, but ORGAN- 
IZED.—Joseph French Johnson, Dean, 
N. Y. University School of Commerce. 








that of a large farmer-owned company, 
the commission has been able to make the 
active managers see the desirability of 
having rates that pay dividends. For 
years they charged only a nominal sum— 
and renters were treated as generously as 
stockholders. 


When the necessity for refinancing ap- 
peared, it was not difficult to get the chief 
men to see the point. An increase was 
asked for and secured, and the stock put 
on a dividend-paying basis. The company 
now finds it very easy to dispose of its 
7 per cent stock among its own members 
or in the seven or eight communities it 
serves. 

The commissioners believe the chief rea- 
for the unsatisfactory condition of 
the business in the state is that so many 
of the Independent companies’ stockhold- 
ers have never taken the pains to study 
the business thoroughly. Many of these 
men made their early investments in the 
company as a matter of town pride. The 
3ell was not able to care for all demands 
when the business began to develop so 


son 


hugely 20 or 25 years ago, and was un- 
willing to embark upon rural service, be- 
cause it felt there was no money in it. 
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The low rates charged by the Indepen 
dents yielded so much surplus over operat- 
ing expenses in the early years that the 
stockholders got erroneous ideas about the 
profits of the business. They had never 


heard of maintenance or depreciation- 
particularly the latter—and they expended 
in big dividends money they should have 
been setting aside for the day when thx 
plants began to When that 


time arrived they had no money to take 


wear out. 
care of it, and if they did not or could 
not sell out to either of the big 
panies, they were left with a problem on 
their hands they have not yet solved. 


com- 


A depreciated plant means poor service, 
and as they cannot get higher rates with- 
out giving such a service as would quiet 
opposition to an increase and being un- 
willing to put any more money into it 
themselves in- order to give that service, 
they sit tight. The result is that the com- 
munity, rather than pay more for service, 
content with 
company lets matters drift in the hope of 
something turning up. 


rests poor service, and the 


There is also another type of telephon« 
company. This is usually 
the business 


one financed 
men of 
munity in the days when the value of tele 


phone service suddenly dawned on every 


entirely by a com- 


body and everybody wanted service at the 
The business men put up the 
money for these plants—not as a separate 
investment, but as a feeder to their own 
particular lines of trade. 


same time. 


Sometimes they 
put in a plant because some rival town had 
one, and at other times one was installed 
so that it might be used to draw trade 
from a wider or different territory. 
With 


no desire to 


these companies there has been 


make money directly from 
the business of telephony, because that was 
not the original object of their formation. 
A number of these, being controlled by 
business men, have latterly shown an in- 
clination to make the telephone company 
financial bottom, the 


stand on its own 


stockholders responsive to 
that 


extensions and better 


being readily 


the suggestion of the commission 
future financing of 
ments depend upon making the stock valu- 
able. 

These companies that have had this new 
vision make up in large part the 50 per 
cent of the total number that made some 
money during the year but declared no 
dividends because they have been building 
up reserves. Later they are expected to 
blossom into the dividend-paying class. 

Many of the poorer paying companies 
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are small ones where nobody has very 
much at stake, and where it is hard to 
interest anybody in taking the job of sec- 
desires. These companies make 
no progress; their accounts are so kept 
that nobody knows whether they are mak- 
ing or losing money, and the property lies 
there without any of the necessary su- 
pervision and repair. 


mission 


A considerable group is represented by 
the companies whose managers have been 
hluffed by the loud talking subscribers 
at home, the type of men who make a 
rate increase always to be dreaded. These 
companies do not want trouble with their 
neighbors, although their neighbors are not 
backward about demanding that they be 
furnished service at their own figure, re- 
gardless of whether this is at cost or be- 
low cost. 

Some of them also are afraid of the 
commission because they do not know that 
the commission seeks #0 maintain a friend- 
ly and helpful attitude. They think that 
maybe there is something in the talk that 
the commission is trying to help the big 
companies gobble up the smaller fellows, 
and anyway they will be asked a lot of 
questions and there will be a lot of prob- 
ing into matters they know little about. 

These companies go along under rates 
they know are inadequate, hoping that 
something will turn up; that there will be 
a recession in labor or material costs, or 
that other miracle of a financial 
character will be wrought. In at least a 
dozen instances companies that had reach- 
ed the limit and which feared a fight with 
the home folks have sought in recent 
months to sell to the larger companies. 
If the chief owner is a business man or 
banker or politician, he shies away from 
the effects of a rate fight. 

The strike at Bloomfield, where the 
subscribers finally won out, was a strong 


some 


deterrent to a number of other companies 
that needed more revenue and expected to 
ask for it. 
Union 


The financial strength of the 
company, that owned the 
field exchange, carried it through, but a 
similar fight would have broken a number 
of others if a boycott had been launche 4 
against them when they asked for rates. 
They preferred to hobble along on the 
old schedules, and hope for the best. 


Bloom- 


Telephone Man Missing. Has 
Anyone Seen Ernest Bainter? 
A letter to 

sistance in locating Ernest 


TELEPHONY asks for as- 
Bainter, who 
leit Pontiac, Mich., about six weeks ago 
and has not been heard from since. 

Bell 


company for a number of years, and it is 


He has been an employe of the 


thought that he may be working for some 
telephone company in Ohio. Immediately 
prior to the time he left, Mr. Bainter had 
been in the employ of the Fisher Body 
plant, and the night before he left he 
stated that he was going to see a man 
about another position. 
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Mr. Bainter had some money on his per- 
sen, and it is feared that he may have met 
with foul play, as his home life was 
happy and there seemed to be no reason 
for deserting his family. 

He is 5 feet 6 inches tall, weighs about 
145 pounds, has a light complexion, and 
years his hair cut short. He wore a blue 
suit and had a Masonic pin in the lapel. 

His wife is very much worried and is in 
straightened circumstances, and anyone 
knowing the whereabouts of Mr. Bainter 
will earn her gratitude by communicating 
with her. Mrs. Bainter’s address is 225 
EK. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

It Is Now “Open Season” for Dis- 
trict Meetings in Illinois. 





“The game laws of Illinois,” states Jay 
G. Mitchell in a letter to the telephone 
companies of Southeastern Illinois, “pre- 


scribe ‘an open season for district meet- 
ings from September 1 on.” 

The first one will be held in Sullivan, 
Moultrie County, September 12, at the in- 
vitation of the Sullivan Community Club. 
It will begin at 10 a. m. 

The association has procured a traveling 
chief operator who will report in time for 
the Sullivan meeting and will also attend 
the following meetings. 

Companies should send to the meetings 
all the operators that can be spared from 
the switchboard, as the association prom- 
ises operators’ schools which the companies 
cannot afford to have their operators miss. 

Every telephone man in the neighbor- 
hood of the meeting place will find it to 
his interest to attend, for there will be dis- 
cussions on matters of importance and of 
concern to all. Recent legislation occur- 
rences will be brought before the meeting 
and every wide-awake telephone 
should come prepared to express his views 
and otherwise take part in the program. 

Dr. Gordon will be present and will be 
prepared to outline the present policies of 
the association and to urge all to attend 
the state convention at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Peoria, November 13, 14 and 15. 


Automatic for St. Louis, Mo.— 
Merger Set for June, 1924. 


Installation of automatic — telephone 
equipment in probably two downtown ex- 
changes, and preparations to. handle an 
estimated increase of 93,000 telephones 
within the next five years, are planned for 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The entire St. Louis exchange, which 
takes East St. Louis and Granite 
City, had a total of 123,613 stations on 
July 1, last. 

The increase will include approximately 


in also 


37,000 telephones being absorbed in the 
merger of the Kinloch with the Bell sys- 
tem, exclusive of duplications. 

E. D. Nims, president of the South- 
western Bell, stated the company had ex- 
pected acquisition of the Kinloch system 


man’ 
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to provide facilities to meet all demands 
through 1924, but that this has not proved 
out. The Main and Olive exchanges will 
be the first equipped with machine-switch. 
ing apparatus, it was said. 

This installation will require about two 
and a half years, and the equipment prob. 
ably will be put in use some time in 192s, 
Six months will be required for the ep. 
gineering work, one year for manufacture 
otf the equipment, and one year for instal. 
lation. 

Cost of equipping two exchanges is es. 
timated at $4,500,000. Installation of suc 
equipment in outlying exchanges would 
follow later, it was said, and it was esti- 
mated 10 to 16 years would be required 
to complete such installations in other ex. 
changes. 

St. Louis ranks low in the ratio of tele. 
phones to population, compared to other 
cities. At present the Bell company has 13 
telephones to each 100 of population. When 
the Kinloch merger is completed this rati 
will be increased to 16.2 to each 100 popv- 
lation. 

The ratio in Omaha, Neb., is 28 to each 
100; Chicago, 22.3; Minneapolis, 242 
Los Angeles, 22.7; San Francisco, 25.2 
New York, 18.2; Boston, 20.9; Cincinnati 
18.5, and Philadelphia, 13.2. 

Merger of the Kinloch with the Bell 
probably will be completed about June | 
1924. The company plans to expend about 
$2,950,000 during 1924 for cables, poles 
conduits, buildings and equipment, in con- 
pleting the merger. 

Figures prepared by the traffic engineers 
indicate a present average daily total of 
970,000 telephone calls for the Bell and 
Kinloch, combined, of which 719,000 pass 
through one exchange. It is estimated 
that when the merger is completed the 
daily average will increase to 1,125.0) 
calls. 

A total of 2,092 operators at the various 
exchanges now handle the daily averagt 
of 970,000 calls and the staff of operators 
will be increased to 2,520 at the completic 
of the merger. 


Mountain States Company Ac 
quires Denver Building Site. 
A few days after the Mountain State 
Tclephone & Telegraph Co. had announce! 
that it had secured a permit for a $35, 
addition to its “South” exchange on We* 
E. Mat: 
Donald, secretary-treasurer, wrote a chec! 
and bought with it six lots at Fourteent! 


3avaud avenue, Denver, Colo., J. 


and Stout streets, just one block from th 
present main building on Champa street. 

Just what the final plans will be, cot 
pany officials at present do not state, bu! 
tlie truth is that they have outgrown ther 
building on Champa street. It is quit 
likely that with the completion of a lars 
office building on the newly-acquired lot 
the executives will move to the new plac 
and turn over to the telephones, proper, the 
whole of the Champa street building. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


We love those gems of Nature’s crown, 
Dark isles of mystery, 

Afar from roads or beaten paths; 
Wrapped in solitudes of yesterday. 


Within the silent lakes they lie, 
By summer’s scenery flanked, 
And down to shining water’s edge 
With sombre forests banked. 


Within their shaded precincts dwell 
Dark memories of a former day 

When red men drew the bow to speed 
The deadly arrow on its way. 


On calm still nights in summertime 
The moonlight filters through 

The leafy network of the trees 
To sparkle in the dew. 


Great spooky owls on silent wings 
Mid shadows softly sail 

In search of food—each meal a life— 
Each banquet ends a bloody tale. 


Furry forms of prowling beasts 
Slink softly here and there 
Amid the tangled undergrowth 
In search of toothsome fare. 


In seeming sleep these islands lie 
Where Nature reigns supreme; 

No man made footprints on their strands 
Or human voice to stir their dreams. 


Of the unknown isles, like the rose that 
is born to blush unseen, we have but little 
to do, except as we may run across them 
on our summer vacations; but they re- 
mind me of the rural lines of many tele- 
phone companies, which if they are built 
to blush do blush unseen by the general 
management which is often located at some 
far distant city. 

Only a hazy idea is held of their real 
condition by those responsible for their 
upkeep, and they rapidly deteriorate almost 
unnoted, except that they make their con- 
dition known by the service they provide. 
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ble-Down Telephone Line Well on the Road to 
Disintegration Is More Beautiful to Look 
at Than to Talk Over. 
Like tire tangled undergrowths of the for- 
gotten isles, their poles and wires hang 
every which way, and dry rot makes great 
Mroad: on their wooden parts as does rust 
on the metals. 


By Well Clay 


Romance is all right in its place and 
proper time and these dear old dilapidated 
rural lines may blend beautifully with the 
rustic scenery but the upstanding, new, 
well-kept line is the one that makes service 
possible, even though it 
gives a garish effect to the 


. ° 't 
landscape. Like the ancient 1 spose — well] 1 can 
stone houses and the huts 924 kt to shoot Y go out t'day 

gay 


of rural England that look 
so beautiful as they blend so 
completely with the land- 
scape and which are so un- 
comfortably damp and un- 
handy to live in, a tumble- 


p ann is a nice 


_ trouble 


We all laugh at the story of the old 
darkey who couldn’t fix his roof when it 
rained and which did not need fixing when 
it was dry; but we do as bad or worse— 
being given credit of having more intelli- 
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down telephone line well on 
the road to complete disin- 
tegration is more beautiful 
to look at than to talk over. 

What is to be the final 
condition of rural telephone 
service in America? Will it be possible 
to bring it to a condition of utmost ser- 
viceability? Or will the general trend of 
the times, in which the rural worker of 
the soil is, as a whole, claiming to be losing 
money, have a blighting effect on the 
healthy condition necessary for a rural 
company to be in order that good service 
may prevail? 

Will the backwardness of self-education 
of the individual user hamper the well- 
being of the service companies to a point 
where possibilities for adequate mainte- 
nance no longer exist and the plants, as 
they stand, are no longer valuable for 
utilization and the only possible course is 
a complete wiping out of the investment 
and starting over. 

Will the farmer let his telephone serv- 
ice languish for want of sufficient support 
the same as he lets the shingles on his 
barn get beyond the proper time for 
replacement, economically, 
for lack of foresight, money 
or personal pride? Let us 
hope not. The process is 
too expensive and dangerous 
to human life and detri- 
mental to human comfort 
and convenience. 

Putting repairs off until 
next year, or until you feel 
you can better afford them, 
has ruined many a fine-look- 
ing structure. Half the 
trouble usually is that we 
grow accustomed to the condition of unsat- 
isfactory conditions and do not so readily 
notice that they are bad as does the out- 
sider who is used to better things and who 
may happen on the scene incidentally. 
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We Let Our Lines Go—Because When the Weather Is 
Dry They Work All Right and When It Rains 
or Storms We Can’t Fix Them. 


gence—by letting our lines go, because 
when the weather is dry they work all 
right but when it rains or storms we can- 
not. We do not take enough heed of the 
trouble we have of transmitting messages 
over our rural lines, after the moment, 
but let each trouble that comes up take its 
burden with it as it passes. 

It is true that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty and eternal maintenance is 
the price of good service on telephone lines, 
or farm buildings, or railroads, automo- 
biles or bank accounts. The only success- 
ful venture in the construction line so far 
recorded which did not need constant or 
seasonable repairs or maintenance is the 
pyramids of Egypt, and they are of no 
practical use to anyone outside a few 
guides who make a living by 
tourists around. 

Can we afford in this state of civiliza- 
tion to allow our railroads, 
and our telephone lines to deteriorate to a 
condition of uselessness after all the ex- 
penditure of time, money and human life 
that has been necessary to produce them? 

Are they to be classed with the temples 
for heathen worship, the royal palaces, the 
hideous symbols of idolatry and the wealth 
of precious metals which now lie hidden 
beneath the tangled jungles of Central 
American tropic forests because they had 
served their day and age in the world and 
were no longer needed? 

Are they to be supplanted with a newer, 
better, more economical and 
means of transportation and transmission ? 
If they are, we are yet blind as to what 
is to follow them, except as to a limited 
field which is now filled with the gas-pro- 
pelled truck over limited areas and the 


showing 


trolley cars 


convenient 
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wireless in a 
restricted field. 

Are we to go or stay? It seems to me 
that with us lies the answer. If we can 
change with the times and continue to 
make ourselves useful, we shall still be the 
chosen vessel, otherwise we will join the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker and the ox 
driver. Mere industry will not save us 
any more than it saved those just men- 
tioned. We, like the candlestick maker, 
will find no market for the obsolete ware 
we have to sell. 

Let us not peep into a glass darkly or 
resort to the crystal sphere of divination 
but let us look at our lines and take stock 
of our wares and the needs of the present 
and coming generations. 

APHORISM: The witch doctors were 
only bluffing. 


limited and _financially- 





Maine Telephone Association to 
Meet September 11 and 12. 
The annual meeting of the Telephone 
Association of Maine will be held at the 
Augusta House, Augusta, Me., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, September 11 and 12. 
Herbert E. Foster of Winthrop is secre- 

tary of the association. 
Matters of interest such as_ taxation, 
methods of accounting; purchasing and 
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leasing of instruments, relations with the 
public and with other companies, etc., will 
be freely discussed. 

J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Up-State Telephone 
Association of New York, will speak, also 
Miss Lillian A. Vavasour of the Friend- 
ship Telephone Co. of Albany, N. Y. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. will entertain convention at- 
tendants with a dinner at the Augusta 
House on Tuesday evening. 


35,000 Los Angeles, Calif., Stations 
Cut Over to Automatic. 

A feat in telephone engineering was ac- 
complished August 19 in Los Angeles, 
Calif., when, at midnight, more than 
35,000 downtown telephones of the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. were cut 
over to automatic equipment without a 
break in service. More than 70,000 tele- 
phones have been given new numbers. 

Los Angeles claimed to have the largest 
machine switching unit in the world and 
the new standard-sized unit has been added 
to it. 

The units are the Olive office, 716 South 
Olive street. They fill the entire lower 
floor and most of the second and third 
floors. More than a year of actual! instal- 
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lation work was necessary 
equipment was completed. 

In a statement issued at the time of the 
cutover, Commercial Superintendent N, R 
Powley, declared that the cutover to new 
equipment—affecting thousands of  busi- 
ness-section telephones—was primarily for 
the purpose of relieving the already enor. 
mous and rapidly growing traffic load 
through the downtown central offices, and 
to assist in making provision for the ever. 
increasing telephone demand. 


before the 


The two switching units, exclusive of 
all cable and additional equipment in other 
offices necessary before the new machin- 
ery could be put to work, cost more than 
$2,250,000, Mr. Powley said. 

Exactly at midnight, with hundreds of 
men standing ready in Olive office, and 
other hundreds at their posts all over the 
city, the word was given to cutover. The 
dispatch system, requiring months of plan- 
ning, is being used in all Los Angeles cut- 
overs in order to prevent service inter- 
ruptions. 

The mass of cable connecting Main and 
Olive offices—two blocks apart—made nec- 
essary by the installation of the new ap- 
paratus, cost more than $40,000. 

A preliminary cutover converted the 
Yale office into an independent office. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Indiana May Assess Company for 
Part Investigation Expense. 


A report compiled by C. L. 
secretary of the 


Loughry, 
Indiana Public Service 
Commission, shows that the commission 
the sum of $52,296.42 in its 
recent investigation of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co.—one of the most exhaustive 
ever attempted by a utility body in the 
United States. 

In a letter to U. S. Lesh, attorney gen- 
eral of Indiana, the commission, asked for 
an opinion as to whether or not the ex- 
penses of such an investigation should be 
charged to the utility or whether the com- 
mission, in its own discretion, should fix 
the amount the utility should pay. 


expended 


“It is my opinion,” said the attorney 


general in his reply, “that it is mandatory 
upon the public service commission when 


it investigates a public utility and finds 
against such utility that its rates are too 
high or its practices or services to the 


public are wrong or insufficient, to tax 
reasonable expenses of such investigation 
against the utility. Where as a result of 
such investigation the commission finds in 
favor of a utility and that its rates should 
be raised because unreasonably insufficient 


and its services and practices are approved, 
no expense or costs should be taxed 
against such utility so investigated. 

“Your recent investigation, as I am 
informed, was as to the rates of a large 
number of public utilities all owned and 
operated by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. and in some of the utilities investigated 
you found that their present rates were 
not unreasonable or insufficient and there- 
fore did not change them. In others you 
found the rates too high and therefore 
reduced them and in others you found the 
rates unreasonably low and insufficient and 
therefore raised them. The theory of the 
taxation of costs in our courts is that they 
be taxed to the losing party.” 


Long Distance Service Ordered for 
Haubstadt, Indiana. 


Long distance service into Haubstadt, 
Ind., must be provided by the Prince- 
ton Telephone Co. by October 15, accord- 
ing to an order of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission issued August 21. 

Evansville and Princeton chambers of 
commerce had petitioned for the serv- 
ice. 

The Princeton Telephone Co. has an 


exchange at Ft. Branch, a little more 
than two miles away from Haubstadt. The 
Haubstadt Telephone Exchange System, 
a mutual organization, operates the Haub- 
stadt exchange. A previous long distance 
station at Haubstadt collected approxi- 
mately $25 a month, testimony disclosed. 


Increased Rates Granted for Buck- 
lin and Kingsdown, Kans. 


The Home Telephone Co. was given 
permission to increase certain rates in 
Bucklin and Kingsdown by the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission’s order of At- 


gust 16. The commission allowed the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Business, one-party ............---: $2.2) 
Residence, one-party ...........+++: 1” 
Residence, two-party .............-- 1.29 
Rural, company-owned ..........-.+ 1.50 
Rural, subscriber-owned ..........--- 1.2) 


Kansas Company Authorized to Is- 
sue $6,000 in Notes. 


The Kansas Public Utilities Commis 
sion on August 11 allowed the following 
notes to be issued by E. G. Westrope. owl 
er of the Edwardsville Telephone ©o. of 
Ecwardsville, in the amount of $6.!)6: 

One note for $3,500, dated March 1, 


Septe! 
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1923, due three years after date, and one 
for $210, also dated March 1, 1923, due 
6C days after date. Both of these notes 
are to be secured by a first mortgage on 
all the telephone property of the company. 

The third note is for $2,356, dated 
March 1, 1923, and payable monthly, in- 
cluding interest, secured by a second mort- 
gage on all of the property of the com- 
pany. All of the notes are to bear 6 per 
cent interest. 


Commission Authorizes T 011 

Charge for Kansas Company. 

A toll charge of 10 cents per call be- 
tween Arcadia and Mulberry was allowed 
by the Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on August 16. This was made with 
the stipulation, however, that the fees for 
all calls between the Arcadia exchange 
and the Mulberry exchange, originating at 
Arcadia, be retained by the Arcadia Tele- 
phone Co. This same ruling is to obtain 
at the Mulberry exchange. 


Toll Charge Standardized for Ed- 
wards County, Kans., Company. 
The application of the Edwards County 

Mutual Telephone Co. for permission to 
charge toll between Lewis and Belpre was 
granted by the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission on August 16. The commis- 
sion established a rate for service by the 
Edwards County Mutual Telephone Co. 
of 10 cents for the first five minutes be- 
tween its Lewis office and the Belpre Tele- 
phone Exchange at Belpre and Truesdale, 
with an extra charge of 5 cents for each 
three minutes’ overtime. 





Increase in Kansas Company Rates 
Authorized by Commission. 
The Dennis Telephone Co., of Dennis, 
Kans., was given permission on August 
16 to increase its rates. The following 
schedule was allowed: 


Business, one-party .,........sccess $1.50 
Residence, party line ............... 75 
Rural switching service ............ 25 
Clear Valley, Minn., Company 


Given Advance in Rates. 

After reviewing all the facts, the Minne- 
seta Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
allowed the Clear Valley Telephone Co. to 
put into effect a rate of $2.25 at Clear- 
water, beginning September 1, 1923. A 
local charge for non-subscribers was also 
authorized. 

Individual line business service at Clear- 
water had been $1.75 and at Clear Lake the 
present rate is $2.25. The company was 
also given authority to put into effect a 
charge of 10 cents for non-subscribers, 
for service over any of its lines. 

Statements covering the operations of 
the company for the year 1922, and the 
first five months of 1923, were submitted. 
The evidence showed a loss in the opera- 
tion of the property during the last year. 
For the first five months of 1923, how- 
ever, there was a small margin of profit 
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for the Clear Lake exchange, and a loss of 
$300 on the Clearwater exchange. 

The company serves 48 town stations 
and 105 rural stations at Clearwater, and 
47 town stations and 39 rural stations at 
Clear Lake, performing there a switching 
service also. 


Application of Home Telephone 
Co., Geneseo, Kan., Allowed. 

The application made by the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Geneseo, for a certificate re- 
lating to a proposed issue of its common 
and preferred stock in the amount of 
$12,000 was allowed by the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission on August 16, as 
follows: 

Three thousand dollars for common 
stock, to be used as a working capital, 
and $9,000 of preferred stock for the pur- 
chase of the telephone plant and property. 
Both kinds of stock are to draw interest 
at 7 per cent per annum. 

On the same date the Home Telephone 
Co. was authorized to acquire the plant 
and property of the Geneseo Telephone 
Co. in that town. 


Existing Rates Found Reasonable 
for North Dakota. 

In the investigations of the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. and the North Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Co. by the 
North Dakota Railroad Commission it was 
found by the commission on September 1 
that the existing rates for both companies 
are not unreasonable. The order is sub- 
ject to modification as to specific classifi- 
cation upon application or complaint. 

Both cases were investigations into all 
the rates, charges, and practices of the 
companies named in the state of North 
Dakota. The property of the companies 
was considered as a whole, and not by 
individual exchanges. For the purposes of 
this case, it was stated that the book cost, 
plus an amount for working capital, would 
be used as a basis to test the reasonable- 
ness of the rates being used. These costs 
were carefully checked, as were one year’s 
operating revenues and operating expenses 
based upon the state as a whole. 


Minnesota Railroad Commission 
Dismisses Complaint. 

The settlement of accounts pertaining to 
the amount of toll line business not com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion, and there having been no actual dis- 
connection of the lines, and toll line service 
row being rendered as usual, the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
dismissed on August 30 the complaint of 
the Cook Co. Coéperative Telephone Co., 
of Tofte, against the Lake Shore Rural 
Telephone Assn., of Beaver Bay. 

The complaint alleged that the Lake 
Shore company had refused to accept any 
further toll business, originating on the 
lines of the Cook County company, and 
that physical connection existing between 
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the toll lines of the interested parties hag 
been discontinued. 

It developed at the hearing, however 
that the lines had not been disconnected 
Lut that there was an interruption in sery. 
ice for a matter of three days, due to jp. 
terference by a _ highway 
crew. 

There was also some dispute relatiye 
to the toll accounts and the Lake Shor 
company had threatened disconnection oj 
the toll lines unless settlement was made 
in accordance with statements issued by 
its secretary. 


construction 


Exchange at Kusa, Okla., Is Dis. 
continued by Commission. 


By order of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, the Southwestern Bell Tele. 
phone Co. was granted permission to dis- 
continue its exchange at Kusa on Septem- 
ber 1, or as soon after as possible. 

Because of the decrease in population 
and business at Kusa, the expense of 
operation became too high, and it was 
shown that during the first half of the 
past year the net loss of the company was 
$500. The exchange was opened in 1916 
with 48 subscribers, reaching 64 during 
1917, but since then the patronage has de- 
clined steadily. There were only 26 sub- 
scribers on January 1, 1923. 

An increase of rates could not possibly 
meet revenue requirements for the con- 
tinuation of the exchange, and a majority 
of the subscribers have expressed their 
willingness to receive service from the 
Dewar exchange of the company, about 
one mile distant. Party-line service will 
be given to subscribers desiring it out of 
the exchange at Dewar, using such por- 
tions of the existing plant at Kusa, with 
connections between Kusa and Dewar, as 
may be necessary. 

Those of the present Kusa subscribers 
desiring it may be served by extending 
party lines from the Dewar exchange, the 
number of subscribers not to exceed four 
on one line. Rates for service should be 
the same as are now enforced for single- 
line business and residence telephones, with 
no extra charge between Dewar and Kust. 


Ohio City Granted New Hearing 
in Telephone Rate Case. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has granted the application of the city 
Massillon for a rehearing in regard to the 
rates asked by the Ohio Bell Tele 
phone Co. 

In its application, the city asserted that 
it had been denied its right to offer testr 
mony as to the expenditures and receipts 
and the valuation of property of the Ohi 
Bell Telephone Co. in Massillon. 





Approves Higher Rates, But Eve 
They Seem Inadequate. 

Increases in rates amounting to 25 cemls 

a month for certain classes of service wert 
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Reducing Maintenance Costs 





Many months ago, when our development engineers were assigned 
the task of designing and developing the new desk and wall type common 
battery telephones, they started this work with many ideas in mind. 
Perhaps the thought paramount was, to produce a wall and desk 
type telephone whose parts so far as possible would be interchangeable, 
one with the other. 


In addition, they were to be standard in every respect, simple, 
durable, of pleasing design and with transmission qualities of an un- 
usually high standard. That these plans and ideas were successfully 
carried out has been proven by the comments of engineers and 
managers of several large operating companies. 


Interchangeablility of parts is a great convenience and results 
in a saving for the telephone company. It also results in reduced 
costs and increased production; both of advantage to the operating 
company. Bulletin No. 52 gives all details concerning these telephones. 
Write for your copy today. 


Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
| 951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. 
| Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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granted the Bear Creek Telephone Co., of 
Pear Creek, by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission on August 17. The old and 
new net rate schedules follow: 


Old New 
Susiness : rates. rates. 
SN os 6 caikawemecce re $2.00 $2.25 
Ser rrr 1.75 2.00 
Pe i ttpiatcteaees 1.75 
SON s etiaeiewercwesid 75 
Residence : 
eee re 1.50 1.50 
SOI ac ccvcectacters 1.25 1.25 
a er re 1.00 
SOON: sce wideeceens , 50 
Rural: 
OOD o0sscdvadennbenr 1.67. 2.00 
EE eee oy 1.50 1.50 
Switching ......... Gihataete 50 
Joint user service is $1 under the new 


schedule; service connection charge, sub- 
ject to refund if service is retained con- 
tinuously for two years, is $3.50; recon- 
nection within six months is $2.50; out- 
side moves are $2, and inside moves $1. 

It was brought out that a rental of 25 
cents per month has been paid by the 
company to rural subscribers owning their 
instruments and other equipment, but that 
some of the instruments so owned are 
from 16 to 18 years old and not of much 
value. The company was therefore author- 
ized to purchase all such instruments, it 
being agreeable to the majority of the 
patrons, and to maintain and furnish bat- 
teries for the stations. 

An estimate of $7,485 for expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation reserve but not in- 
cluding a return, and an estimate of $7,641 
for revenue were submitted by the com- 
pany. The property had been operated by 
the Matteson Telephone Co. but was taken 
over by the Bear Creek company, and, due 
to the change in organization and some 
changes in operating conditions, it was 
difficult to check the estimate of expenses. 
The revenue estimate appeared to be rea- 
sonable. 

At the end of 1922 the Matteson com- 
pany carried its property at a book value 
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of $16,397 and reported a total of 378 sub- 
scribers. It also reported that about two- 
thirds of its local circuits were metallic 
and about seven-eighths of its rural cir- 
cuits were metallic. 

The new company estimated the value 
of the property to be $10,000, which, the 
commission said, “is certainly a conserva- 
tive figure.” 

“Even if there were to be a considerable 
adjustment in the estimate of expenses 
submitted,” the order stated, “the addition 
of a provision for return on a conservative 
property value would mean that the reve- 
nues under the proposed rates would hard- 
ly be sufficient to fully provide for the 
operating expenses, depreciation and re- 
turn.” 


Rates Raised—$1,000 Extra Yearly 
Depreciation Allowed. 

Rate advances ranging from 15 cents a 
month on some of the residence lines to 
75 cents on one and two-party business 
lines, were granted the Ripon United Tel- 
ephone Co., of Ripon, by an order issued 
July 28 by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The company was also authorized to 
transfer to its reserve for depreciation, 
$1,000 each year for the next five years— 
this being in addition to the regular charge 
to operation for depreciation reserve. The 
application requested an extra allowance 
of $2,000 per year for the five-year period, 
in order that the charges to reserve be- 
cause of storm contingencies in February, 
1922, might be retrieved, but the commis- 
sion said that not all the loss should be 
specially provided for, as normal reserves 
should provide for such portion as was 
due to wear and tear. 

The portion of the order allowing half 
of the special reserve requested is open to 
further review, upon proper showing, the 
commission said. 

Severe damage was sustained because of 
the sleet storm, the total cost of restoring 
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the plant to normal operating condition; 
amounting ‘to about $10,000 or 16 per cent 
of the plant’s cost as of the storim’s date 

There was also a loss of about $2,500 jp 
revenues for 1922, owing to the plant hay. 
ing been out of service for several months 

The investment in plant as of Decem. 
ber 31, 1922—before making allowance for 
materials and supplies—was found to be 
$63,441. After January 1 there was added 
to the plant account $332, and a further 
investment of about $2,500 will be re- 
quired during this year for underground 
conduit, because of the city’s proposal to 
lay certain concrete pavement. A_ new 
section of switchboard—the cost of which 
will be about $3,000—is necessary to take 
care of new subscribers and facilitate the 
work of the operators. 

This brings the total investment to 
$69,273, while the company asked that con- 
sideration be given to an investment of 
$70,000. As the $727 difference would no 
more than cover a moderate allowance for 
materials and supplies, the company’s fig- 
ure was accepted. 

In a previous decision, the commission 
had decided that a depreciation allowance 
of 5.8 per cent would be adequate and, 
since the type of construction is now prac- 
tically the same, there seemed to be no 
reason for changing the allowance for de- 
preciation. The annual requirement for 
depreciation and return was estimated to 
be $9,660. 

Storm repair work during 1922 made 
the operating expense for that year ab- 
normally large, so the commission used 
the 1921 statement as a basis. The 1921 
operating revenues amounted to $24,160, 
and the expenses, including taxes, totaled 
$15,304. Adding to this $1,880 to ccver 
increases in salaries, expense of an extra 
operator due to the statutory requirement 
limiting the hours of work for women, 
and miscellaneous expense; $9,960 for de- 
preciation and return; and $1,000 for 
amortization of storm damage, the total 
requirements amount to $27,844. 














cr Net rate per annum———————— 

Type Total 1- 2- - 2- - Rural 

of No. of party party party party party Rural Rural switch- 

Popu- equip- tele- busi- busi- resi- resi-  resi- busi- resi- ing ser- 

Name of Company. City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 
Wautoma-Mt. Morris, Wis. Wautoma ........ 1,046 Mag. 588 $36.00 $30.00 $24.00 $21.00 $18.00 $..... $24.00 $7.10 
Parker Teio., TEARS, ..ccccccee PEE scteecceae 436 ae *24.00 *21.00 *18.00 ..... ee sawe'e 6.00 
ag. 
ae Aree CONE siscccisass OOS ~ aaa: eee. waves *24.00 *21.00 . .¥1 239.00%1 724.00 ....- 
: cm 

Fennimore Telo., Wis. ....... Fennimore ...... 1,383 Mag. ee eee eS eee gladly ts 316.80 ..--. 

Norton Co. Coép., Kans. ...... OSES > i lee "EEO . sesan SE intes dened itoas “Ee 6.00 

COED HUGE, GHRRED: cccscccccceses Miamisburg ..... Se.  a66ns. « wham’ ne 5.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 21.00 ....- 

W. Carroliton 1,430 

Centerville ...... ne: wise * guaae 42.00 436.00 27.00 21.00 30.00 21.00. ....-- 

Cre “Taek, Gree seccccenes ME. sascccstes 1,446 Mag es ee * sexes ee cee gan ahued 

Savanna Telo., Okla. ........ Seer eee ee eee OO arr ee 6 weak ase ae OF err 

pT Os eee 5 eee 230 Mag eS es Rebs cares derek sedaie > eee 

Wabaunsee Telo., Kans....... rr re 789 ee 30.0075°30.00 18.00 1°18.00 15.00 224.00 2715.00 1°6.00 

TIO $= ncccces . errr 30.00 7 830.00 18.00 2918.00 15.00 24.00 2515.00 16.00 

McFarland” .... eae 30.00 730.00 ‘18.00 1°18.00 15.00 15.00 76.00 

Maple Hill” ..... ——- . snes eoaee 30.00 7 830.00 18.00 1°918.00 15.00 ..... 15.00 *6.00 

Oklahoma-Arkansas, Okla Heavener ....... a “assne ~ apeee oe ascot Un sxcua “ceade eusies aews 1.00 

Midway Telo., Wis. .......... ee 1,881 er 39.00 33.00 27.00 21.00 18.00 24.00 ...«-- 

*Desk sets, $3 extra. ‘JEight-party harmonic; ten-party code: Business $6 less, residence $3 less. City service, $6 for 

each half mile; vacation rate, $6. *Subscriber-owned, $1.80 less. ‘Four-party. ®Season of six months; includes $3 installation 

charge. “Free service to Alta Vista, McFarland and Paxico. 7On line with residence. ‘*Business party line, $6 less. %Clubs 

and lodges, $12 less. On line with business. “With service to Eskridge, $6 extra. “With service to Eskridge, $3 extra. ™Min- 

imum, $18 per line. “Free service to Keene, Harveyville and Allen. Free service to Alma, $3 extra. 1Free service to A!ima, 
Paxico and Alta Vista. Free service to Keene, Dover and Paxico. “Switching service on company-owned lines, $12. 

i 4 — 








New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in ‘‘Telephony” During July. 
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sol Re Ee Dem a 


Bind Your Telephone 
Poles With 


MR. EUGENE C. STACY, 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I will state the question of using the 
Load Binder, as described in your circular, was 
taken up at our Accident Prevention Committee 
Meeting and everybody agreed that they were 
O. K., and instructions have been issued to order 
as many as necessary. 


The Chairman of the General Accident Preven- 
tion Committee has been trying them out, and my 
last report was that they were entirely satisfac- 
tory and that they would be made standard and 
would replace all boom poles. 


If you have not received any orders direct, you 
will probably receive same from the Western 
Electric Company, as all of our material is ordered 


through them. Yours very truly, 
(Name on request) 
Dist. Superintendent of Plant. 











oo we 4 adda ‘ 
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load Binders 


Telephone companies find Stacy Load Binders big time 

and labor savers—also a big factor in preventing serious 
and expensive accidents caused by loads slipping. You simply 
a chain around load—hook the ends of the Stacy Binder in 
inks of chain—one pull of the handle and load is bound 
securely and safely—one man can bind any load in a jiffy. 


Safer— Easier— Quicker 


Stacy Load Binders are built strong and durable — last indefi- 
nitely—never break. Made in two sizes. Regular size and 
Jumbo size. Regular size sells for $2.50 each, $5.00 per pair. Jumbo size $3.75 
each, $7.00 per pair. Sold 
by leading hardware deal- 
ers and hardware jobbers 
—if yours can’t supply you 
order direct from 


Eugene C. Stacy, 
Manufacturer 
Tiffin, Ohio 




















ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 


TELEPHONE WIRE 








John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 






BRACH 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 








Bonitas for Service 


Bonita Rings not only meet every 
service requirement but also 





greatly reduce the cost 


in use. 





Standardized by A. T. 





” 


re 
Bw 


% EVERETT. MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEI’HONY. 


installation. Two more reasons 
why there are over 50 million 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 











of cable 





When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full pretection against power crosses or lithtning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 


& T. Co. You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 


porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $1.75 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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As the schedule applied for by the com- 
pariy would yield about $28,800 per year, 
the commission decided to make some re- 
ductions from the rates proposed. Objec- 
tion had been raised on behalf of city sub- 
scribers, on the ground that there was a 
discrimination in favor of rural subscrib- 
ers, so the commission granted an increase 
somewhat lower than requested. 

Rural patrons also objected, but the 
amount of the increase was declared to 
be reasonable and the proposed rate not 
above the cost of the service. 

It was found that the company had in 
effect a number of miscellaneous rates— 
for, churches, lodges, schools and similar 
organizations—that were not properly cov- 
ered by its filings with the commission. 
To all these subscribers, the order stated, 
the regular authorized rate should be ap- 
plied, except that strictly charitable insti- 
tutions could be served at a lower rate, 
providing an appropriate rule were filed 
with the commission. 

The switching rate approved was much 
above the level of such rates generally, 
but the conditions are unusual in that the 
company furnishes from seven to nine 
miles of line in order to meet the switched 
lines and bring them into Ripon. 

Net rates which have been in effect at 
Ripon and those which became effective 
August 1 are as follows: 


Old New 
rates. rates. 
Business : 
ee: rere. $2.75 $3.50 
:. . . Seeeereerr es 2.25 3.00 
PES as ccscasewes 2 00 2.50 
NED. os awe ne 60 1.00 
Residence : 
NIE: «5.5 sd losad mise ne 2.00 2.25 
ie 1.60 1.75 
OED. cites ccenenke 1.35 1.50 
NE a. wg caine 50 43 
ee OM, Saw ewes aes : 10 
Rural: 
Company owned ....... 1.50 1.75 
Switching service .......... 1.25 
IIS oc. ioa cae ewe. was 10 


Under the new schedule, P.B.X. stations 
—with a minimum of five telephones—take 
a rate of $12 net per month, and addi- 
tional telephones take the regular rate for 
extension telephones. The charge for in- 
side moves on rural stations is $2. 


Pole Tax by City Does Not Con-. 
flict with State Laws. 

Under the Maryland laws giving a tele- 
phone company the right to construct poles 
on the highways, there is no such contract 
between the state and the company that 
would be changed or impaired by the re- 
covery of compensation for the use of the 
highways under Baltimore ordinance No. 
86, extended by Laws 1918, chapter 82, 
section 11, to annexed territory. By re- 
covering a charge imposed. on poles used 
in the streets, no right of the company se- 
cured by either state of federal constitu- 
tions is infringed. 

Baltimore ordinance No. 86, April 20, 
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1893, extended by the Laws of 1918, chap- 
ter 82, sections 2 and 11, to such portions 
of Baltimore and Anne Arundel counties 
as are, under the act, annexed to Balti- 
more, declared that legal roads in the ter- 
ritory annexed shall be validly constituted 
highways of Baltimore. The city of Bal- 
timore may impose a $2 charge on each 
pole used in any street. City. of Balti- 
more vs. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co.; Maryland Court of Appeals, 120 At- 
lantic, 229. 


Ohio Utilities Commission Cannot 


Nullify City’s Contract. 

The Ohio public utilities act of 1911 in- 
sofar as it empowers the public utilities 
commission to nullify a contract between 
a city and a telephone company fixing 
rates, is void. It is violative of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, article 1, par- 
agraph 10, which prohibits a state from 
pasing a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts. City of Columbus vs. Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission; Supreme 
Court of Ohio, 133 Northeastern, 800. 


Agent Rebates for “No Service” 
Period—Act Binds Company. 
Although the Shaw Telephone Co. con- 

tended that its collector acted without 

authority in granting a reduction from the 
rental charge, because of “no service” pe- 
riods, the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sicn held that the company was bound by 
the act of its agent, and ordered—on 

August 9—that service be restored to the 

five patrons on the line known as No. 576. 
The commission also ordered that with- 

in 60 days the company place its Eau 

Claire lines 

Guate service as prescribed in its order of 

January 24, 1923. 

At that time the company was granted 
an increase in rates and ordered to pro- 
vide a grade of service on a par with the 
rural service of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. at the Eau Claire exchange—at which 
the lines of the Shaw company are 
switched. The company failed to comply 
with the provision, and a supplementary 
order issued March 27 rescinded the rates 
authorized. 

An inspection as late as May showed 
that two lines—one of which was involved 
in this case—were still in poor condition 
and incapable of rendering a fair grade 
of service. 

“These facts,” said the commission, 
“have nothing in particular to do with the 
case before us, yet they do show the gen- 
eral attitude of the company toward the 
management of its business.” 

It was not brought out whether a for- 
mal complaint was made to the company 
prior to the first of May. However, the 
bills for the first quarter of the year were 
not paid promptly, and when the company 
sent out its collector a verbal request was 
made to him for allowances on the bills 
for the no service periods. 


in condition to render ade-. 
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The collector made allowances of $2.15 
and receipted the bills, “paid in full to 
April, 1923, with $2.15 off for no service” 
About May 7 the company sent a second 
man to the five subscribers, with instruc. 
tions to remove their telephones. He was 
not successful in removing the telephones, 
but did discontinue the service by cutting 
the wires at the service pole. 

It was then that the matter was taken 
up with the commission. The action of 
the company, the commission held, was un- 
warranted and disclosed a decided weak- 
ness on the part of the management. 
Such acts, it said, are bound to result in 
trouble between the company and its sub- 
scribers. 

In order that a similar dispute might 
be avoided in the future, the commission 
recommended that a rule be established 
wkereby the company would make allow- 
ances for interruptions to service in all 
cases where they exceeded continuous pe- 
riods of 24 hours, and where the com- 
pany had been notified of the interruption 
or should have known of it in the ordinary 
conduct of its business. 

The allowance should be a pro rata of 
the regular monthly or quarterly net 
rental, computed to the nearest day of 
24 hours. 

A provision was made in the order that 
the company keep a complete record of all 
interruptions to service, keeping on file all 
notices of interruptions filed by subscrib- 
ers and making a notation of the date and 
time of day such notices are received; also 
that it keep a complete record of the date 
and time of day all troubles are cleared. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
August 20: Joint petition filed asking 
approval of consolidation of Automatic 
Telephone Co. of New Bedford, Mass., 
with New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
ILLINOIS. 


September 5: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of the Farmers Fountain Tele- 
phone Co. in the matter of proposed ad- 
vance in rates for service in Dupo, Colum- 
biz, New Hanover, Waterloo, Val Meyer 
and Harrisonville and vicinities, stated in 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3. ; 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed rates for toll serv- 
ice and connection charges, and certain 
rules and regulations stated in rate sched- 
ule Ill. C. C. 2 of Elmwood Telephone 
Exchange. : 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advance in rates for 
telephone service in Millstadt, St. Clair 
County, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C.3 
of Millstadt Telephone Co. 

September 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Macomb Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue $2,000 of common Ca- 
pital stock. 

INDIANA. 


Princeton Telephone Co. 


August 21: . 
service 


ordered to extend long distance 
into Haubstadt. 
KANSAS. 


August 2: B. R. Hinchman give 
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Veleatzons-—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, IH. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















Appraisals Rate Investigations 


The American Appraisal Co. 


A Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLES M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Telephone La’ 
prs Dae ee 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, Iowa 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Appraisal and Supervision 
Oan arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephene Bldg. 


Kansas City. Me. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 
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mission to sell his telephone plant and 
property at Lancaster to E. E. Dorssom. 
Certificate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a public utility 
issued to Mr. Dorssom. 


August 2: Authority given Pomona 
Telephone Co. to sell its telephone plant 
and property at Pomona and vicinity to E. 
and N. C. Evey. Purchasers granted certif- 
icate of convenience and necessity. 

August 11: Edwardsville Telephone Co., 
of Edwardsville, given permission to issue 
$6,066 in notes. 


August 16: Increased rate schedule ap- 
proved for Dennis Telephone Co., of 
Dennis. 

August 16: Authority given Edwards 


County Mutual Telephone Co. to establish 
a toll charge between Lewis and Belpre, 
and Lewis and Truesdale. 

August 16: Permission granted Arcadia 
Telephone Co. to place in effect a toll 
charge between Arcadia and Mulberry. 

August 16: Hesston Rural Telephone 
Co. allowed to increase rate for service at 
Hesston from $5 to $6 per annum, payable 
semi-annually. 

August 16: New rate schedule approved 
for service by Home Telephone Co. in 
Bucklin and Kingsdown. 

August 16: Application of Geneseo 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell its 
telephone plant and property at Geneseo to 
the Home Telephone Co., granted. Latter 
company granted certificate of convenience 
and necessity. 

August 16: Home Telephone Co. of 
Geneseo granted certificate relating to a 
proposed issue of its common and pre- 
ferred stock in the amount of $12,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

August 30: Complaint of Cook County 
Coéperative Telephone Co., of Tofte, 
acainst Lake Shore Rural Telephone As- 
sociation, of Beaver Bay, relative to dis- 
connection of toll service previously in 
effect between Two Harbors and Grand 
Marais, dismissed. 

August 30: Rate increase granted Clear 
Valley Telephone Co. for service at Clear- 
water. 

NortH Dakota. 

August 23: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. filed application for permission 
to close up toll stations at Urbana. 

September 1: Case of the Greenfield 
Telephone Co. vs. Sheyenne Telephone 
Exchange closed because of non-prosecu- 
tion. 

September 1: Discontinuance of the 
“Other Line Charge” ordered after a state- 
wide investigation, the commission hold- 
ing that it is discriminatory as between 
messages in different directions. 

September 17: Hearing on application 
of Heaton Telephone Exchange, of Heaton, 
for authority to close its exchange. 

September 20: Hearing at Rugby on 
application of Independent Telephone Co., 
of Towner, to abandon its line northwest 
out of Rugby. 

September 1: In investigations of the 
rates, charges and practices of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Co., order 
issued declaring existing rates not unrea- 
sonable. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 29: Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. given permission to discontinue ex- 
change at Kusa. Party-line service will be 
supplied from the Dewar exchange to 
those desiring it. 

WEsT VircINIA. 

August 22: Permission granted to 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to 
change rates at Wellsburg to conform with 
telephone exchanges of similar size. 


Please *eH the Advertiser yua saw ais 4dvertisement in TELEPHONY . 
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The “STEWART” Test Cabinet 


Tells you if your line is short, crosses, or 

grounded and how many miles it is from 

you. Sosimple theo oy = uses as 
asthemen. Reads d 


Sent on tria a 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Ill. 























TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
"COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 

Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Acceentantes 














TELEPHONES 
SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federal Contre! 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 
PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 














GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Appraisa! Construction Reports 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Spestalions in , Bence ate, Rate Surveys 
Soenaeess, Investigations, Organization, ené 
Telephone Companies 

ee? G. Wray. Fellow A. 1. EK. E 
Cyrus G. Hil! 


1217 Firet National Bank Blidg., Chicag 











CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, !1!. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 


























Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


Troy, Ata.—The Standard Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $50,000. 

KEWANEE, Irt.—The Kewanee Home 
Telephone Co. has been sold by its Penn- 
sylvania owners to Illinois men. W. C. 
Lumpkin, of Mattoon, is president, and R. 
Lumpkin, of Mattoon, is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Lomax, I_t.—The telephone plant in this 
town has been purchased from .W. H. 
Hartzell, of Carthage, and a new company 
formed. The officers of the new organiza- 
tion are: W. J. Emerson, president, and 
F. A. Strickler, secretary-treasurer. The 
other men interested in the company are: 
G. W. Shanks, S. F. Tannus, R. H. Scott, 
C. E. Logan and G. Hoover. 

It is planned to install a new switchboard 
and otherwise improve the plant. 

PHILADELPHIA, I1L.—The Philadelphia 
Telephone Co. has been _ incorporated 
with a capital of $3,500. Directors are: 
Harry Gomp, W. N. Shelton, H. H. Mor- 
ris, J. M. Smith, W. C. Black, Leslie 
Leonard, R. A. Harper, J. M. Elliott. 

Bauer, Iowa—A renewal of its charter 
has been filed by the Dallas & Bauer Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. The capital is $1,950, 
and the officers are: J. K. Huffman, 
president, and S. P. Merz, secretary. 

Garrison, lowA—The Big Grove Town- 
ship Telephone Co. has filed a renewal of 
its charter. The officers are: M. Zimmer, 
president, and E. C. Reis, secretary. 

Homer Twe., lowa—The Northwestern 
Telephone Co. has been organized in 
Homer Township, Benton County, with a 
capitalization of $1,225. Its officers are: 
H. B. Selk, president; F. Kusel, vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Scheib, secretary, and M. 
Scheel, treasurer. 

Norway, Iowa.—The Farmers & Mer- 
chants Mutual Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,600 capital. The of- 
ficers are: J. Harrington, president; N. 
C. McNee, vice-president; F. G. Bryner, 
secretary; and J. Boddicker, treasurer. 

Seymour, lowa—The Genoa & Seymour 
Farm Mutual Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital. S. M. 
Kirkland is president and W. H. Pyne, 
vice-president. 

JAMESTOWN, Ky.—The Clifty Creek 
Telephone Co. recently filed articles of in- 
corporation, listing a capital of $150. L. 
L. Mann, G. M. Choat and Ores Wesley, 
all of Jamestown, are the incorporators. 

TuprLto, Miss—The town council has 
approved the proposed merger of the Stan- 
tonville Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Tupelo with the Cumberland Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. Approval of the state rail- 


road commission and the attorney general 
has to be obtained in addition to that of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. is planning on improve- 
ments to the local exchange which will 
cost about $100,000. It is expected that 
within a year three more through line re- 
peater units will be installed. Other im- 
provements include two sections of “A” 
switchboard, and replacements in over- 
head and underground wires and cables. 

MippLespurGc, N. Y.—J. R. Haynes, J. 
Hotaling and M. Keyser have organized 
the Schoharie Valley Telephone Co. with 
$5,000 capital. F. W. Bliss, of Middleburg, 
is the attorney for the company. 

Watton, N. Y.—EF. Haverly has incor- 
porated the Delaware Telephone Co., Inc. 
The capital stock is named at $150,000. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed for the Blue Ridge 
Consolidated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The capital is stated to be $100,000. 

MiLan, TeENN.—With a capital stock of 
$10,000, the Gibson County Telephone Co. 
has been organized by T. M. Harper, W. 
L. Bodkin, E. C. Powell, C. L. Holcomb, 
C. E. Humphreys, L. E. Peek and J. P. 
Lusk. 

Fratt STATION, Texas.—The Austin 
Road Telephone Co., of Bexar County, 
has been incorporated by R. F. Reininger, 
A. G. Ejisenhouer, H. Steinbring and 
cthers. The capital stock is $2,000. 

McALiLen, Texas.—The Rio Grande 
Valley Telephone Co. was recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $75,000. The 
company now owns and operates seven ex- 
changes in the valley, as follows: San 
Benito, Mercedes, McAllen, Pharr, Donna, 
Edinburg and Mission. J. A. Frisby, of 
Morrillton, Ark.. is the principal stock- 
holder and president of the new concern. 

New BrAuNFELS, TExAs.—The Green 
Valley Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by J. Hubertus, W. Zirp and A. 
Wets, with $3.600 capital. 


Miscellaneous. 


Wooprurr, S. C—E. A. McKee, who 
has served as night telephone operator for 
some time, has purchased the controlling 
stock in the Home Telephone Co. and has 
assumed management. Much new material 
has been ordered and it is Mr. McKee’s 
plan to put the equipment in first-class 
shape. E. Wofford is the new night 
operator. 

Dickson, TENN.—The annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
was held here recently. After hearing the 
report of the secretary and treasurer, A. 
L. Scott, the usual 10 per cent dividend 
was ordered paid stockholders. The same 
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officers were re-elected: John R. Baker 
president; G. W. Wynns, vice-president 
and A. L. Scott, secretary and treasurer, 

ALPINE, Texas.—A franchise has been 
granted to the Citizens’ Telephone Co. for 
a complete rural telephone system in 
Brewster County. 

Mercepes, TExAS.—The Rio Grande Val- 
ley Telephone Co. has acquired the Mer. 
cedes exchange. The company has a num- 
ber of exchanges in the Rio Grande Valley, 

Cave Sprincs, WasH.—R. L. Ford and 
N. Ford have purchased the Service Tele- 
phone Co. and changed the name to Cave 
£prings Telephone Co. 

Montesano, Wasu.—A franchise to 
build and maintain a telephone line in the 
Wishkah valley, northwest of this town, 
was recently granted to H. J. Tilley, J. M. 
Hackett and C. McAllister. 

MarsHFIELD, Wis.—An amendment has 
been filed to the articles of the Marshfield 
Telephone Exchange, by which the cap- 
ital stock is increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The proceeds will be used to 
enlarge the exchange. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By capable 
splicer with experience on construction 
maintenance and trouble. Am twenty- 
five years old. No bad habits and 
steady; also plenty of references. Ad- 


dress 5374, care of TELEPHONY. 
POSITION WANTED—By married 


man of eighteen years’ experience in 
all branches of telephone and switch- 
board work. At liberty at once. Ad- 
dress, Box 482, Toledo, lowa. 


BUSINESS CHANCES 


BUSINESS CHANCES—I have 100 
stores paying $5 monthly. You can do 
the same in your City. Small capital 
required. Midnight Alarm System, 
2965 Algonquin, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—A small tele- 
phone plant of approximately 300 sub- 
scribers, located in the central states. 
Address 5370, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY — Telephone 
plant in western Oregon or Washing- 
ton. Do not care about condition ol 
plant. Must be good terms. Am expe 
rienced man. Address 5375, care 0 


TELEPHONY. 









































